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The condom in this issue is a 
statement. We're not moralizing or 
trying to tell you how to behave. It’s 
an attempt, or at least a symbol of the 
attempt, to do something about safe 
sex, instead of just talking about it. To 
paraphrase Mark Twain, sort of. 

When we approached Carter- 
Wallace, who manufacture Trojans, 
with the idea of binding usable 
condoms in every newsstand copy, 
they immediately agreed to donate 
theirs. Almost 300,000 of them. 
(Apologies to subscribers: Mail 
regulations prohibit us from mailing 
the condoms in the magazine, but 
you can send away for a free one.) 

Since this is being done as a public 
service, not advertising, we didn’t 
charge Carter-Wallace for the space 
and we collaborated with them on 
the wording of the bind-in card 
(opposite page 46). It’s important you 
remember to: a) ensure the condom 
hasn't been tampered with and is in 
no way damaged—if it is, send away 
for a fresh one. The address is printed 
‘on the card; and b) if you use it, 
follow the instructions carefully. 

The idea to do this came to me 
after explaining to an advertiser why 
it was appropriate to have an AIDS 
column in a music/youth culture 
magazine. SPIN readers are— 
obviously—young people, and 
young people tend to be the most 
sexually active and the least likely to 
believe themselves vulnerable to a 
life-threatening disease. Furthermore, 
the majority of the mainstream press 
has been reluctant to stray from the 
government designated path of AIDS 
reporting and have, in the main, 
treated the epidemic with gloves on 
and noses turned away. Too often the 
media's discussion of ‘‘safe sex’’ has 
meant sex it was safe to talk about 
without offending anyone. In other 
words, the titilating quality of the 
“sex” word, without the strength of 

implications. Decaf journalism 
The loser, as always, is the public. 
The National Institute of Health (NIH) 
acts as a giant philosophical kitchen, 
feeding 250 million people the 
undernourishing diet that AIDS is the 
result of a unique and medically 
contradictory virus that they (the 
government) admit they can’t much 
explain. Like how, for instance, 
contrary to all viral science, this virus 
causes death even when inactive. 
Moreover, they have never found it 
free- circulating in the blood of a 
single AIDS patient. Like so much 
of the government's explanation 
of the epidemic, the virus seems 
apocryphal. It cannot be cultured 
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without extraordinary laboratory 
manipulation and, even then, only a 
tiny amount of virus is yielded. 
And this is gotten outside of the 
human body, away from its immune 
system, and therefore not accurately 
analogous to what goes on in the 
body, where the immune system 
might well have subdued the virus. 

Although the government says 
testing positive for HIV means you 
are infected with the virus and will 
quite probably die, all the test 
actually indicates is the presence of 
antibodies, which in the past has 
always meant the body’s successful, 
healthy response to an invading 
agent. Contrary to what the public is 
often led to think, the so-called 
“AIDS test’ does not capture the 
elusive, mystical virus itself. The virus 
is beginning to look like a thief from a 
romantic mystery novel: We have the 
trademark calling card at the scene of 
the crime, but never the villain. 

What if the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus isn’t the 
cause of AIDS, or doesn’t even exist 
in humans at all? What if something 
else, another potentially fatal, 
unidentified organism is stimulating 
the weak antibodies the HIV test 
detects? How unlikely is that? Well, 
consider the government, besieged 
by a frightened population, knowing 
that in the absence of answers, it had 
at least better show it understands 
the question and so comes up with a 
believable, enigmatic puzzle: the 
HIV virus. 

In this month’s issue, Katie 
Leishman writes about Sal Catapano, 
a 72-year-old retired medical 
technologist who in December ‘87 
was given a patent for his typhoid- 
vaccine AIDS treatment. Catapano’s 
protocol—exact recipe—of dosage 
and application of the vaccine has 
had amazing results: patients with 
AIDS going into remission. It has also 
produced a fascinating, potentially 
mystery-breaking revelation: The 
majority of patients undergoing 
Catapano’s protocol have tested 
positive for syphilis, even though 
many had previously tested negative. 
After a certain period of treatment, 
the previously undetected syphilis 
surfaces. Catapano feels the 
remaining patients also have syphilis, 
but don’t show it. 

For a variety of reasons (explained 
more fully in Leishman’s article), 
Catapano is convinced AIDS is 
late-staging syphilis, which also 
compromises the immune system, 
making a person vulnerable to 
opportunistic illnesses. 





The syphilis, Catapano believes, is 
often undetected because, dormant 
in an already immune-suppressed 
body, it simply won't show up and 
because anal sex leaves the receiving 
partner with no tell-tale chancre on 
his genitals, and therefore no reason 
to believe he has caught anything. 
Meanwhile, untreated, the infection 
develops into the incredibly 
dangerous secondary and tertiary 
stages, destroying the individual's 
immune system. 

Once the typhoid vaccine has 
stimulated the immune system so that 
the body can produce antibodies 
naturally, then the syphilis is 
detectable and can be treated—and 
put into remission—with penicill 
{as long as the immune system is 
stimulated. Penicillin alone, no 
matter what dosage, won't save an 
immuno-suppressed syphilitic.). 

The typhoid vaccine protocol is the 
most effective immune stimulant 
discovered to date, because it’s a 
“dead” vaccine. Its proteins and 
constitiuents work just as well as live 
vaccines’ but live vaccines can 
overstimulate the immune system. 

Why doesn’t the NIH embrace 
Catapano’s research and see for 
themselves if it works or not? | don’t 
know, but | have my suspicions. The 
NIH, which the medical community 
sometimes refers to as “Not Invented 
Here,” is not about to disprove its 
own favorite son, Dr. Robert Gallo, 
who co-discovered HIV. And 
anyone, including the NIH, who uses 
typhoid vaccine to treat AIDS has to 











pay Catapano a royalty, He believes 
the NIH, and the CDC, also. the 





Crowded House: 


AIDS crisis is a syphilis crisis and 
claims he saw this coming back in 
1976, when he perceived society 
“way nose under” on syphilis. He 
thinks the NIH will try to “back in’” to 
the same discovery and that they are 
trying like mad to find a similar 
immune-stimulating reaction from 
another vaccine protocol. Recent 
reports in The New York Times and 
The Los Angeles Times suggest he 
might be right: The NIH is working 
with a toxin from the Pseudomona 
bacteria which attaches itself to 
AIDS-infected cells and kills them 
when they try to spread. Like typhoid, 
the toxin is “gram negative’’—an 
immune stimulant. 

In the meantime, Catapano’s work, 
despite its extraordinary succes 
ignored, officially, by the NIH. 

After | spoke with Catapano, | 
realized how we've all come to 
accept, as part of our standard 
language, the terms “HIV Negative,” 
“HIV Positive,” and “AIDS Virus,” 
and accepted, more or less, the 
inevitability of death from catching 
the disease. We've convinced 
ourselves by repeating to ourselves 
the supplied propaganda. We've 
watched, numbly, as dissenting 
opinions, alternative theories and 
practitioners of alternative therapies 
have been kept in the wings, 
ostracized and, as much as possible, 
discredited, As a society in panic, we 
have forgotten the presumption of 
possibility, 





—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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Open Letter to Chuck D 


| have never read an article like John 
Leland’s on Public Enemy [Septem- 
ber] that motivated me to write. Con- 
sider this an open letter to Chuck D. 

The bottom line is simple. Griff’s 
pronouncements on whites, gays and 
Jews are pure, unabashed hatred. I'm 
not paranoid. Substitute the word 
“black” for any of the groups Griff 
despises and you'd be just as angry as 
lam. If you can not see the hatred 
you're helping to promote, you are as 
blind as those you vilify in song. The 
persecution of blacks in this country 
is inexcusable. Using it to justify 
more persecution is disgusting. 

It’s a shame the painful lessons of 
history never seem to teach us much, 
Chuck. But bullshit is only one color 
and it all stinks. Don’t believe the 
hate, indeed. Keep the noise. 

—Brian Fox 
Richmond, VA 


Public Enemy is rap’s answer to Spi- 
nal Tap. 
—Dennis C. Barlow 
Catatonic Park, NY 


‘And Then Again... 


The pretense of objectivity by 
Reagan-era “liberals” pushing their 
mono-cultural agendas as music criti- 
cism is what makes Public Enemy's 
“radical” stance so refreshing. Hip 
hop will represent and define itself 
only on its own terms [which are] 
beyond the experience of 99.4 per- 
cent of said critics. So take it from 
Chuck D : ¥6, if you can’t swing this! 
earn the words/you might sing this. 
—Art Jones 
Bronx, NY 


“Armageddon In Effect” is a great 
article. | think that because Chuck 
D made me aware of the lack of 
things like Black History in schools. | 
also agree with him; music is how to 
reach us. Through mentioning lead- 
ers, black or not, interested youth 
will seek out the facts for themselves. 
So regardless of what you think of 
Chuck D as a person, what he is 
saying has reached one thinking 18- 
year-old. And that’s a beginning. 
—Jason Mitchell 
Stamford, CT 















Public Enemy’s private agenda 





Comics Rule, OK? 


Hear Hear 





Re: your cover feature on comics 
being “it” [August]. All | can say is 
damn straight! There is such an infu- 
sion of styles, views, backgrounds 
and influences that | can’t understand 
why more people ain’t in on it yet. 
Because of the backwards distribu- 
tion system, coupled with the “kid- 
die” label, the funkiest work hardly 
gets out to the public. More people 
read your article on comics than 
there are readers of comics. Jeez, 
Love and Rockets has been hovering 
in low five digit sales, and it’s some of 
the best work being done in any 
medium. 
—E€van Dorkin 
Staten Island, NY 


The Eastern Region Comic Book Re- 
tailers Association would like to con- 
gratulate you on the excellent article 
about comic books. It was well 
thought out and intelligently written. 
All people involved should take a 
bow. And it’s nice to see an article 
like this in a music magazine because 
the two mediums have a lot in 
common. 
—Bob Nastasi 
For ERCBRA 
Norwalk, CT 


| wanted to tell you how good | think 
your articles on AIDS are. Celia 
Farber writes a clear, interesting, vital 
article every time. Currently | am 
involved with a gay history archive 
project. We clip mainly from gay 
newspapers/magazines. | have seen 
just about every AIDS-related story 
that’s printed and none compare to 
Ms. Farber’s. It’s hard to find writing 
in the straight press (and yes, the gay 
press too) that reports with such bal- 
ance and compassion. | always 
thought she was a great writer, but 
after her editorial [“Topspin,” Au- 
gust], | know she is a great person. 
—Randy Underwood 
San Francisco, CA 


| want to personally thank you for 
your recent editorial concerning the 
media's coverage of AIDS [“Topspin,” 
September]. | also applaud your 
‘zine’s coverage of AIDS. | am a 29- 
year-old rock’n’roller and poet who's 
been living with the virus for three 
years. Keep acting up. 
—Drew Blood Press LTD. 
Riverside, CA 


Beyond the Shadows 


| just read “The Book of Shadows” 


[August] and | believe the blame 
doesn’t lie on any single religion or 
nagging parent. If these kids had been 
taught self-respect and inner strength 
as much as they had been taught 
about God and being good Catholics, 
they would have been far too strong 
to fall for the self-destructive schemes 
and jargon they ended up enacting. 
—Abi Fellows 
Solana Beach, CA 


Revenge of the Mall-Gidget Punkette 


If straight edge Adam [could] find a 
pair of Doc Martens [September] in a 
women’s size seven, I'd be delighted 
to purchase them from him. Howev- 
er, he will probably find it an impossi- 
ble task. Until they make them in that 
size, | suppose his superficial and 
materialistic mind will just have to 
snort and gob at us “mall -gidget 
punkettes.” Straight edge has little to 
do with boots and more with state of 





mind. 


—Arin Berkson 
Wichita, KS 


Errata 


In the September fashion section's 
article entitled “The Shock of the 
Old,” the third photo suggests the 
interior of American Rag Cie. How- 
ever, the photo was not taken in 
either of American Rag’s California 
shops. It's a photo of Jet Rag on 
Melrose Avenue not mentioned in the 
story. 


Due to a typographical error, the 
fabulous and reknowned LA club 
Scream was inadvertantly called 
Screen in “A Night in the Life of 
Hollywood.” Beyond that, there were 
a number of typographical errors that 
we're still finding in that issue. We 
have repair crews going through the 
issue even as we go to press with this 
‘one. We thank you for your patience 
and, for those of you who have 
subscribed, your subscription. Your 
money is hard at work, feeding the 
needy: us. 

Oh, | seem to have wandered a bit. 
But, anyway, we're sorry for the mis- 
takes, omissions and general 
enigmatic tone to some of our cap- 
tioned materials. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PERFORMANCE 











Hyossop sy, 


Phoebe Legere’s 
Full Frontal Assault 
on the Music Business 


In order to improve your performance, you 
must first establish yourself in your perfor- 
mance environment. 


1. Refuse to be intimidated. The minute you 
arrive at the club go straight to the dressing 
room and open a beer. Talk in hushed tones 
about bad love affairs, friends who've com- 
mitted suicide or how the cable TV guy 
hasn’t shown up for 27 straight days. But 
make everyone feel that they are your spe- 
cial friend, most particularly the soundman, 
who has the power to destroy you. 


2. Establish your priorities immediately. You 
don’t give a shit about anything except your 
band and the sound of your band. To create 
the desired mood, spend your entire rent 
money on pinball and video games while 
waiting for your soundcheck. Once you re- 
alize you've just pissed away your life sav- 
ings, the correct frenzied, pissed-off 
rock’n’roll attitude will follow. (Waiting on a 
long line at the bank and then trying to cash 
a check without any 1.D. will also bring 
about the pure state of rock'n'roll being.) 


3. Refuse to answer questions about your 
“image.” 


4. Let everyone know that you have left your 
warm, putrid, squalid, delicious slum for 
one reason and one reason only: to pick up 
13-year-olds. 


5. To prepare yourself for the rigors of per- 
formance, you must build up an impenetra- 
ble wall around the Ego. One’s narcissism 
must be as untroubled and serene as a re- 
mote glacial lake—for the vagaries of 
showbiz, the assaults of the press and the 
constant flux of record sales will drive a nor- 
mal person quite mad. Of course it helps to 
have a record contract before you start ob- 
sessing about this bullshit. But don’t let the 
lack of one get in the way of focusing on 
these future anxieties. 


6. Rock’n’roll is a testosterone sport, so if 
you wanna play you better be ready. You 
should wear tight black jeans and a black T- 
shirt and little pointy black shoes and big 
black hair and maybe a black cape with a 
big, red bat drawn in blood surrounded by 
rat carcasses emerging from a green radi- 
ation symbol subsumed under a putrefac- 
tive corpse who is smiling and eating a 
naked igh fashion model bound with 
snakes to a broken gravestone. The facial 
tattoo is now a bit demodé, but a litle wrist 
tattoo saying “I SUCK FILTH” would show 
the purity of your intentions. 


Suse 





7. If you ore playing for an audience of hu- 
mans, you better cover your genitals, at 
least. A bit of a dirty, black rag chained to 
your thigh is enough. If you have any shreds 
of integrity, you may wear them. 


8. As for singing, my only advice is this: Try 
to release as much hostility, disappoint- 
ment, horror and rage as possible, all the 
while remembering the primary objective, 
which is to make as many people as possi- 
ble fall in love with you so as to have a wide 
variety to choose from after the show. 


9. Don't forget to wildly denounce glam- 
ourousness in rock'n'roll while spending 
100 bucks every two weeks on your haircut 
and agonizing over the correct shade of 
lipgloss. Whenever slagging off your record 
company, agent or other greedy oppres- 
sors, remember to repeat these magic 
words to yourself: “You can never be too 
rich, you can be too thin, but you can never, 
ever have too many shoes!” 





—Phoebe Legere 
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U.K. DECAY 





If dental care in England is 
free, why does everybody 
have such lousy teeth? 


SHANE McGOWAN (The Pogues)—Need we 
say more, His teeth are decaying faster than the 
‘ozone layer. 

MARTIN GORE (Depeche Mode)—He’s too 
fragile and would have a breakdown at any 
sort of physical pain. 

PADDY McLOON (Prefab Sprout)— 
Considered for an extra in The Lost Boys. 
SPECIAL AKA—Will be investing in denture 
creme in the near future. 

NORMAN COOK (ex-Housemartin)—A 
distant relative to Bugs Bunny. 

RAY DAVIES (The Kinks)—Can whistle a 
mean tune between his front teeth. 

MICK JONES (B.A.D.)—The real reason he 
split from The Clash was because he was 
smiling in too many pictures and Strummer 
was getting hostile. 

DAVID BOWIE—Didn't need special effects 
in The Hunger. 

JOE STRUMMER—See what happens 
you don't floss. 

KEITH RICHARDS—He didn’t have Jagger's 
lips and thought his teeth were the next best 


thing. 
ANDY McCLUSKEY—(OMD)—He dances 
that way because his teeth are throwing him off 
balance. 

ELVIS COSTELLO—Doesn’t like a strange 
person's hands inside his mouth, 

JOHN LYDON (PIL)—Where do you think he 
got his pseudonym? 

CAPTAIN SENSIBLE—Should’ve been 
sensible enough to brush daily, 

STEVE JONES—Riding a motorcycle without 
your helmet can be detrimental to your mouth. 
ROBYN HITCHCOCK—“His wife and his 
dead wife.” Both are pretty damn disgusted. 
CLARK DACHLER (johnny Hates Jazz)— 
Dreams aren't the only things shattering. 


—Robin Reinhardt 








GOLDEN BOY 


Donny Lalonde on the Sugar Ray Leonard fight 


onny Lalonde is a boxer with a violent 

past. But it’s not the typical street-punk 

story one usually associates with boxing. 
Born in Kitchner, Ontario, his father abandoned 
the family when Donny was 3 years old. With no 
prospects in Kitchner, his mom moved Donny, his 
two brothers and his sister across Canada looking 
for work, When he was 11, the family resettled in 
Vancover and his mother remarried to a man who 
began beating Donny. 

‘Why did | become a fighter? Two reasons. . .| 
wanted to prove | was tough. But | also wanted 
pain. | was so insecure that when I'd get hit I'd 
flash back to the beatings by my stepfather, which 
for a while | thought | deserved,’ Lalonde has said 
of his early years. Whatever the reasons he intially 
got in the ring, once he was there he discovered 
that his right hand could knock guys out. On the 
verge of his Nov. 7 title defense against Sugar 
Ray Leonard, 28-year-old Donny ‘Golden Boy’ 
Lalonde sat down with SPIN and talked about the 
fight game. 


‘Sugar Ray Leonard 


| always respected his accomplishments, but 
Muhammad Ali is a hero of mine, and it would be 
pretty tough to top him. | respect Leonard, but it 
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kind of makes you question his thinking process 
when he’s getting into the ring with a light 
heavyweight. He’s making the same mistake all 
the old-timers made. And it’s too bad. 


Strategy. 





I have to use my conditioning to my advantage. 
You can see in the Hagler fight that Leonard was 
very tired in the last four rounds. If | can make him 
fight every second of the fight, | can wear him 
down, tire him out and then catch him and get to 
him. | feel it’s going to be a very fast-paced fight 
that ends with me knocking him out. 


~The Knockout eons 


My heart says round four, my head says eight, and 
my dream says six. So | don’t know. 


= Sex 





| blew it. | broke training. Sex before a fight has 
hindered me. It’s not something | should do. 
Going into a fight you've got a very fragile mental 


pee same 


j 
i 


make-up. Your confidence is important. If | can 
look back at my training and know | did nothing 
wrong, then my conditioning is there, my confi- 
dence. But if I've cheated, | did fool around with 
my girlfriend or with this girl | just met, those 
things play on your mind. 

I've never lost a fight because of it. But the time 
| did do it, the fight went the distance which is 
very unusual for me. | just didn’t feel any power. | 
thought, ‘Yup, they're right. You do lose it.’ 


coe) Bob Dylan yo, 


Meeting him was great. For a man who has 
accomplished what he’s accomplished and has 
had the impact on society he has, he was incred- 
ibly humble and pleasant. What was exciting was 
he said he would like to come to my fight. He said 
something like it would be a thrill to come to my 
dressing room beforehand. For me it would be the 
greatest thing because | listen to “Slow Train 
Coming” before a big fight. That’s the last thing | 
pump into my head before | go out there. 


Maybe he'd sing it to you? 
I'd probably float out of the ring if he did that. 
—Llegs McNeil 





the psychedelic furs. “all of tis and noting” 
the new album and Home video that's got all of this and more: 


“PRETTY IN 
PINK” 














“LOVE MY 
WAY” 
“SISTER 
EUROPE” 
“HEARTBREAK 
BEAT” 
“HEAVEN” 
“DUMB 
WAITERS” 
“SLEEP COMES 
DOWN"* 


“ALL OF THIS 
AND NOTHING:” 
NOTHING BUT ji 
THE BEST 
FROM THE 
PSYCHEDELIC 
FURS. ) 
FEATURING 
THE NEW 
SINGLE AND 
VIDEO, “ALL 
THAT MONEY 
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is hi-fi videocassettes from CBS music video enterprises. 








Aiwa can’t outspend the competition, so can we 
oa, 

outsmart them? 

EEE 


In the crowded consumer electronics business, 4 
company with high aspirations (like ours), is expected to 
have deep pockets for flashy promotions and T.V. 
advertising blitzes (like everyone else). We don’t! 


Instead of waging another advertising war, our chairman 
decided to hit our competition where it really hurts. He 
tripled the size of our research and development effort. 
See EEE, OE eS EES 


The result? On the advertising side, what you see is all 
the show biz you are going to get. 


On the product side it’s a different story. While our 
competition is still thinking about their next break- 
through, you can go to an Aiwa dealer and hear ours. 


They'll proudly present the world’s first digital cassette 


headphone stereo systems—the Aiwa HS-J380, Aiwa 
HS-J280 and Aiwa HS-J800. 


Obviously what our engineers achieve in the lab is more 
important than what our competitor’s ad agencies do in 
the media. 


Aiwa. What a difference! 





© 1988 AIWA Amenica inc. 35 Oxford Dive, Mocnachie, New Jersey 07074 in Canada, Shrio (Canada) Lia 


TEEN TRAGEDY: SPIN CONTEST 


You May Already 
Be A Winner 





Hey, remember all those great songs about bad boys crashing their 


Me Disembowel My Parents.” 





motorcycles under the wheels of Mack trucks? “Look Out! Look Out! 


Of course, “I Don’t Like Mondays,” the sweet Boomtown Rats ditty 





Look Out! . . . I felt so helpless! What could I do? ” All those great, 


about the high-school girl in California who blew away her principal 





heart-wrenching song-stories about guys who wouldn’ listen or were too 


because she didn’t like getting up and going to school on Mondays, was 





cool to care, and they all ended up deader than last week's leftover 


righton the money, But that was about the last good one we heard of. We 





Chinese take-out? Well, Rhino 


Records reminded us of this 





lost genre with their release of 





fen Tragedy, the best of the tee! 
death 








Tt includes 











Man's Curve” and even Julie 


Brow 





s “Homecoming Queen’s 


Gota 








feel that in this age of heavy metal madness, satanism and death sex, 





there should be a lot of great Teen Tragedies coming our way. But 





noooooo,...So, in the interest of resurrecting this vital aspect of 





rock'n'roll lore, we are inviting you, the reader, to submit your sickest 








fantasies to us for inclusion in our “Tee 


We'd Like to § 


en Tragedy Update; Song Titles 








” Include song titles and band names and extra credit 





will be awarded for lyri 





. The top five winners will receive copies of 





Rhino Records’ Zéen Tragedy to play at home and a suggestion that they 





seek professional help. So put on your thinking caps, get out your 








pencils and get to work. Address all submis 





ions to: Teen Tragedy 





This LP makes us here at SPIN nostalgic for great slaughtered-teen 


Update, c/o SPIN, 6 W. 18th-St., New York, NY 10011. No manuscripts 





tear-jerkers and gives us pause to wonder why there are not modernized 


will be returned and please include an address or telephone number so 





versions of the genre. Lord knows there’s some great material out there 


we can contact the winners. 








to work with. Stuff li Karen's Not Eating Again” and “Ozzie Made 


—Legs McNeil 





RESIDENT DAVE 





IN 1992 DAVID LETTERMAN WAS ELECTED PRESIDEMT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, aga DEFEATING THE INCUMBENT, Bill CO: 
TAVE RUNNIN MATE, BANDLCADER PU Sua, raisin 


THEIR Mags To" THE BAL 
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UN TRE RAD 


“When I get back to the hotel at 


tk CITY. MANY DIGNITARIES FROM FOREIGN 
RAED DEPARDIEW 
ICK JAGGER OF ENGLAND, AND QUEEN 


night, 1 could afford to have 
somebody do my laundry, but I 
don’t because | need to know 
what it’s like to wash my under- 
wear. | would think less of a per- 


son that had not washed their 





Fis Any sa ERMA WAS RuRED TE RAL RUE At 
JHE We aus, uc WAS BE IINTED NK DONE BUR. 97 

CHIC NEW YoRK Uesle FM Apsesoni Wo TH 

MOST ELEGANT Hote WR RCH REOPURANT 
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PRESIDENCY, Suc AS CHOOSING "ha ui AT RANDOM. 


FROM THE LIVE si wy St 
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own laundry. I would think more 


Pe ANNE ea Ws SETS of that person who comes back to 


IARY OF ay EFENSE LARRY “BUDY 
af, SECREI ore IS ELLIOT WOULD the hotel and gets on with per- 


airs, 173 sonal, private things that have to 
SWITZERLAND 


ALL RIGHT SEN IN be done. I'm a guy who has to do 


MARINES Il 


his own laundry. It keeps me in 
touch with being at least moder- 
ately human and humble.” 


—lan Anderson 


SEAGRAM’S/AND 14C 


A) = 
Seagram's Seven nr Good Time Spirit. 
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VALLEY GIRL AU GO GO! 


Voice of the Beehive: Three sharp L.A. chicks go to England and drink a lot. 


secure of us occasionally feel 

the need to abandon our feath- 
ered nests and take some risks in pur- 
suit of a higher goal. So it was with 
Tracey Bryn in 1985, when she decid- 
ed to put more than two decades as a 
reluctant valley girl from San Fer- 
nando behind her and escape to Eu- 
rope on a lengthy hike with her 
boyfriend, Brad Nack. 

So inspiring was the trip that Brad 
wrote a song, “I Walk The Earth,’’ 
about it, and decided to stay in Lon- 
don to form a band. That was Tracey’s 
ambition too, but instead she returned 
home and and wrote her own tune 
pretending London was “Just a City.” 
Itwas evidently much more. Waitress- 
ing back in California, she heard the 
strains of Bow Wow Wow’s “I Want 
Candy” on the kitchen radio and de- 
cided she wanted some, too. Within 
three days, she had packed up and 
moved 6,000 miles east. 

Back in London, Tracey found her- 
self in an East End squat, writing songs 
by day with neighbor and guitarist 
Mike Jones, and working in bars by 
night, fending off anti-American hos- 
tilities from the locals. 

‘These days Tracey is fully cognizant 
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E ven the most comfortable and 


of British drinking habits, though she 
no longer works in pubs herself. In 
fact, today finds the 26-year-old and 
her 22-year-old sister, Melissa, in the 
garden of Tracey’s newly rented North 
London house, enjoying some rare 
British sunshine, playing with the cat 
and discussing their new-found occu- 
pation as pop stars. 

How they became so reads like one 
continually treasurable rock’n’roll 
anecdote. On a visit to her sister’s in 
London, Melissa joined in singing on a 
demo of “Just a City.” Nack carried 
the rough recording on the back of his 
‘own demos, and when the prestigious 
indie label Food ignored his hard- 
worked efforts in favor of the girls’, 
Melissa swapped the sun and surf for 
squats and squalor. They hit on the 
suitably ridiculous name Voice Of 
The Beehive, had their first-ever gig fa- 
vorably reviewed by the editor of 
NME, founda rhythm section fresh out 
of Madness (drummer Woody and 
Martin Brett, the permanent bass play- 
er) and signed a major deal weeks 
after “Just a City” stormed the indie 
charts in late ‘86. 

Consistent touring helped build 
their standing while the singles “I 
Say Nothing” and Brad's “I Walk The 


Earth” were near hits. Finally, this 
summer “Don’t Call Me Baby” broke 
through along with the album Let it 
Bee—I1 guitar-based cuts of unbri- 
dled pop a la the B-52s and Blondie. 
Tracey's sharp-edged lyrics, the sis- 
ters’ wild dress sense and their onstage 
demeanor of enthusiastic abandon 
have all served to make them role 
models to many British girls, a far cry 
from their mall-rat days in Californi: 

‘And they firmly reject the health- 
obsessed consciences of the Beautiful 
People they once were. 

Melissa: “I drink like a fish.” 

Tracey: “If didn’t drink and smoke, 
| would never get through a tour. But 
you see, our father's going to be read- 
ing this, so we can’t really go into 
details.” 

‘As a former pop star himself (Any- 
‘one remember the '50s doo-wop act 
The Four Preps?), one assumes he 
knows what it’s all about. 

Melissa: “He does. He says, ‘Every 
article | read talks about one of you 
having a hangover or getting up and 
vomiting mid-interview!" ” 

Tracey: “We like to have a good 
time, Dad. That's all there is to it!” 





—Tony Fletcher 





DEATH IN 
THE FAMILY 


Red Hot Chili Pepper 
Update 
“41 think this may be the best lineup we've 
ever had," says Anthony Kiedis, lead vocalist 
ofthe Rod Hot Chil Popper. The Peppers 
recently lost guitarist Hille Slovak to an 
apparent drug overdose and replaced him 
with Blackbird McKnight (Funkadelic, Herbie 
Hancock) “a totally inspirational guitar 
player” Former Dead Kennedys drummer 
D.H. Peligro, “a hyper, spastic human energy 
machine,” took over for Jack Irons, who left 
the band after Slovik died. “Grief is kind of 
«complex thing; his way to deal with it 
was fo quit the band.” The remaining Chili 
Poppers “never considered discontinuing the 
hand But I did have to get in touch with how 
| felt” Kiedis said. “Awhile ago I went to his 
gravesite and jst started crying and 


attributed their success to “zany charisma.” 
The band celebrates sexuality and the 
parental advisory on the last LP, The Uplift 
‘Mofo Party Plan, refered to their “Special 
Secret Song Inside,” actually entitled, 
Want to Party on Your Pussy,” described as 
“specific love song, one about sex—not 
degrading in any way. And we're no means 
sexist 


Their recent “Abbey Road)” 5-song EP 

features the four Peppers on the cover, 

striding nude (with the notable exception of 

socks to cover their genitals) past the famed 
Bat 


‘Abbey Road, Beatles style. Thus the ttle— 
‘and a double blasphemy—done to “ruffle a 
few feathers.” Any controversy? 

“Only with these two old people out on 


said, ‘ "Oh, I've seen more butts in my time 
than you'll ever see.’ “ 

The bottom line is that the Peppers “play 
music to make people feel a certain 
sensation in their bowels, or genitals, or 
hearts.” Organic energy, not a “perfect 
static beat like a machine,” Kiedis adds, in 
the same descriptively dense style of the 
lyrics, “We're here to bust out with our own 
bone-crushing mayhem funk and it’s going 
to break over every ground you ever walked 
on.” —Staci Bonner 
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RAPPIN’ FOR JESUS 


Steven Wiley, Grandmaster of God 


Rapper Stephen Wiley has rocked the house in front of some of the toughest audiences in America. Take last year 
and a jammed auditorium at Detroit's Mumford High School, the same Mumford High that Eddie Murphy adver- 
tised on his T-shirts in the Beverly Hills Cop movies and where, in deference to the school’s notorious rep, armed 
guards greet visitors at the entrance. When Wiley’s concert ended, hundreds of excited homeboys and homegirls 
headed for the stage, not to wreak havoc or even to get the rapper's autograph, but to get help in turning their lives 
around. 

Yeah, it’s not what you'd expect from the typical Run-D.M.C. or Beastie Boy concerts. No, but it’s what happens 
with audiences on Wiley’s non-stop tour of high schools, youth rallies, churches and boys clubs—from the likes 
of Greenfield, Miss., and Michigan City, Ind., to the hallowed green at Yale. 

Wiley raps a different kind of message. While most MCs boast and dis one another, rap about girls, sex and 
cars and measure their success in gold records, this Oklahoma-born 30-year-old evangelist prefers rappin’ for 
Jesus and measuring his success in the number of souls he saves. 

Welcome to Christian rap, which is challenging contemporary Christian music for the hearts and dollars of 
young music fans, much as its secular hip hop cousin has mainstream pop. 

“Young people are into the rap style of music; that’s where they are,” Wiley says. “We just rap the word of God. 
Unfortunately, the secular rap guys aren't rapping too positive a message. It doesn’t enhance lives. We're talking 
‘about things that enhance lives and build them up.” On “Big Man” a cut from his new album, Rap It Up, Wiley raps 
about a drug dealer who is born-again and who, in the language of the streets, refers to God as “Big Man.” 

Wiley pioneered rhyming to a holy beat when he borrowed money and went into debt in ’85 to make the single 
“Bible Break.” “That was the first one ever,” the Tulsa-based, ordained Pentacostal minister says with just a hint of 
boast. Nine months later, he followed with “Rappin’ for Jesus,” with its two rap cuts and accompanying 
instrumentals. 

“Now you have lots of guys doing it,” Wiley says. Well, not exactly lots, but Michael Peace, the Raptures and 
guys with names like Rev. Rhyme and Rev. Rap have jumped on the Christian rap bandwagon. 

While at Oklahoma University, before he got the calling from the Supreme Grandmaster, Wiley played in 
bands that opened for acts including the Ohio Players and the Jazz Crusaders and he rapped. Borrowing atrack 
from rap’s freshest crew of the day, the Sugarhill Gang, he scored a regional independent label hit in 1979 with 
“Basketball Rap.” “I sent a copy of it to Kurtis Blow’s manager and a couple of years later they released a 
“Basketball Rap” very similar to mine,” he recalls. “I didn’t pursue it legally. | just went on and did what | do.” 

Wiley, whose album climbed to No. 40 on the Top Christian Album chart of Contemporary Christian Music, the 
Billboard of Christian music, believes Christian rap will continue to gain in popularity. “The music is straightfor- 
ward. It meets you where you are. Anybody who hears it can relate, whether you're born-again or not. Most 
people have gone to church at least one or two times in their lives. l’s not hardcore rap.We're rapping good news.” 


—Bill Francis 
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DEAN ELVIS 


Anew advice column 


Apparently, Elvis Presley so enjoyed his 
Ouija board interview with Mojo Nixon 
last month [Flash, Oct.], that he re-con- 
facted Mojo and told him that, things be- 
ing sort of slow where he is, he'd like to 
answer letiers from some of his fans ev- 
ery month in SPIN. So, if you have aletier 
for Elvis—And who doesn’t?—send it 
along to Mojo, here at: SPIN, 6 W. 18th 
St, New York, New York 10011. Mojo 
will forward itto the King and take down 
his reply. 

Please bear in mind thot the longer 
your letter is, the longer it'll take Elvis to 
‘answer, so try to keep them short and to 
the point. 


TASS TOP 1 


Tass, the Official News Agency of the 
Soviet Union, instituted their popular 
music Top 20 list at the end of last year. In 
the spirit of glasnost and good will and the 
latest summit, those sly commie bastards 
thought they could slip their list in this 
spot and we'd forget all our differences, 
and the world would live in peace and 
harmony. Well Fat Fucking Chance, 
Comrad!!! We don’t take our orders from 
the Kremlin, bub! So instead of following 
the party line and causing you the 
embarrassment of becoming an unwitting 
Marxist dupe, here’s the Tass Top 10 list 
we'd really like to see, and the one you'll 
never find in Red Square; 





10.“ Glasnost Au Go Go!” 
Men Without Vodka 


9. “Visa-Tease-A"’ Border Patrol 


8. “Stop! In The Name Of The State” 
Men with Hats and Fully Automatic 
Machine Guns 


7. “Rappin’ For Wheat” 
The Five Year Plan 


6. “Foxy Raisa"’ The Birth Marx 


5. “Like A Rollin’ Tundra” 
Blind Lemon Vladimir 


4. “Artic Nights/Afghan Morns”” 
Sasha and Doucha 


3. “Ballad Of Flight 007” The MiGs 


2. “Gorby, Gorby, Lend Me Your 
Comb!” The Reaganomics 


1. “Give Me Your Blue Jeans, Spoiled 
‘American Bitch” Red Flag 








Yeah, now that’s more like it. 


—Legs McNeil 





Now you CD it...now you don't. 


ITH YOUR CHOICE OF REMOVABLE CONTROLS. 







INTRODUCING THE PIONEER 6-DISC CHANGER 


Whoever said you can't take it with aaa 
you obviously never owned Pioneer's 
CDX-MIOO CD changer with removable 
controls. Its the most versatile CD 
changer system ever designed 
fora car. 


aS fake the pocket-sized controller with you. 

Or add CD sound to your existing sys- 
temwith the DPX-M200WC. Is the same 
versatile CD changer without the tuner. 

Both units feature the same 6-disc 

magazine as Pioneer's home CD 

Now you have a choice of two CD changers. Plus the conveniences of track 
controllers. The DEX-M300 AM/FM * @ search, track scan, random play and up to 512 
detachabletuner Cp conticles Shap = Tea Prograrmmnae ay fe 
instantly in or out of the dash. Or it can — 1e Pioneer 6-disc changer wi 

be mounted on a cord that floats inside = * removable controls. When if comes to 
your car. Leave your car and you can ©) PIONEGER incredible digital sound, it's out of sight. 


{©1988 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc, Long Beach, CA System shown: DEX-M30O (CD-M20 extension kit included) and CDX-MI00 CD changer. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PETER MURPHY 


Since relinquishing the Bauhaus throne, Peter Murphy's 
just been getting down to the reality of living. 


Almost by accident, Peter Murphy has 
a history. He remembers it as leaning 
against a door, someone opening it 
and him walking through. That was a 
decade ago in the North of England 
when he started Bauhaus, the quinte: 
sential goth band. Before Bauhaus, 
there was nothing for him but a work- 
ing-class life in Northampton. In time, 
the kingdom of Bauhaus grew and 
Murphy—with a serpentine stage 
presence and a dark, rhapsodic 
voice—became regal. 

“Peter Murphy, the Goth King,” he 
laughs now in recollection. But he’s 
not laughing, really. Because at its 
peak in 1983, the group shattered into 
several pieces, leaving Murphy only a 
foundation on which to rebuild. Un- 
like his former bandmates Daniel Ash, 
David J and Kevin Haskins (now Love 
& Rockets) who separate themselves 
from the past, Peter Murphy reveres it. 

“They're my friends,” Murphy says. 
“I've worked with them in such an in- 
tense way and—to me—a very close 
and very special way. But I find it dis- 
appointing that Danny . . . often peo- 
ple come up to me and say, ‘Would 
you be offended if | asked you to signa 
Bauhaus record?’ | look at them as if 
they're mad. Of course not! And they 
say, ‘Well, Danny Ash refused to sign 
it’ That really really, ah, surprises me. 
It’s kind of a shame that somebody 
could discount something in their past 
that was good.”” 

Ever since the Bauhaus explosion, 
Murphy's been accused of severe 
Bowieism—a forcefully seductive 
voice emanating from the deepest re- 
gions of a sinuous and sexless body. 
And his stage theatrics do suggest 
many hours spent dancing alone be- 
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fore a mirror. But last month in Atlanta 
when he took his place in the audi- 
ence, witnessing an oddity, he was re- 
spectful. Somehow, in his impression 
lies his own reflection: 

“We went to this club called the 
Cotton Club—I hardly ever go out 
because | get sick of walking into a 
club and the music that’s played is 
boomph, doomph, boomph, doomph 
all night and it's just a load of shit and 
you walk in and the people are drink- 
ing and they’re standing around 
shouting at each other to try to com- 
municate, not really enjoying 
themselves. 

“| had a feeling something was 
gonna happen, | could smell it, so | 
thought, ‘Alright, I'll go to a club with 
them.’ And this Sun Ra, this old troup- 
er with a 19-piece jazz outfit came 
out. This bloody band were amazing. | 
mean they were awful musicians, the 
worst, but it was ridiculously power- 
ful. We walked in through a caca- 
phony, a bloody row. Then they built 
up to a crescendo and this Egyptian 
dancer walked on, and it was almost 
like the master’s emissary preparing 
his ground and that is exactly what 
happened. He walked on in her 
wake—Sun Ra himself in this flowing 
sort of robe with his sparkling silver 
turban. It was just marvelous.” Not 
unlike Sun Ra, Murphy is utterly self- 
contained. Not unlike a monarch, his 
very appearance provokes a distinct 
spiritual effect on the surrounding 
people. 

Since the release of Love Hysteria 
(RCA/Beggars Banquet), his second 
solo LP, a new Peter Murphy Aware- 
ness has evolved. But no matter the 
degree of success or notoriety, Mur- 
phy insists that there's actually no 
such thing as happiness. 

“When you just get down to accept- 
ing, and getting rid of obsessions and 
the idea of future or past, you reach a 
point of not looking at yourself as hap- 
py or unhappy. It isn’t just, ‘Oh yes, 
I'm going to Disneyland.’ Anything 
can be responsible. It's now; aconver- 
sation can be alive, or you can watch a 
film. Happiness isa bad word in a way 
because it suggests Walt Disney, pre- 
conceived little titles like ice cream, 
holidays, sunshine, marriage, chil- 
dren. Let's call it proper focus.” 

If he hadn’t been leaning against 
that door 10 years ago, Peter Murphy 
would not have fallen into the dark 
through which he’s since passed. His 
perspective has changed—not to in- 
difference or cynicism, but to a kind of 
proud humility. “After all,” he says, 
“1'm still nothing.” 


—Christian Logan Wright 








DAY OF THE DEAD 


Public Enemy on Rikers Island 


Thirly seconds after Public Enemy took the stage at the minimum security facility 
inside New York City's Rikers Island Correctional Institution For Men, | couldn'thelp 
but feel sorry for the prisoners. And that took some doing. 

These guys were a mug-shot book come to life. Two hundred or so of the ugliest 
mothers—guys who you'd run from, screaming in horror if you came upon them on 
the outside. Guys who looked like they'd kill you for your toothpick. But even these 
dregs shouldn't have had to endure the torture of Public Enemy. 

Itwas supposed to be an inspirational program. Rap stars Public Enemy had come 
to Rikers Island as part of a series of prison benefit performances that they've sched- 
uled to coincide with their tour to promote their gold LP, It Takes a Nation of Millions 
to Hold Us Back. Sounds admirable enough. But it wasn’t. It was HELL. 

To get things off on the right foot, Public Enemy had their bodyguards—those 
vicious, stonefaced-looking guys dressed all in black army clothes and berets— 
fake the spotlight and impress us with some slick military drills. The temperature 
exceeded 100 degrees, the humidity was above 90 percent and, to make matters 
worse, the lights from the press corps video cameras jacked heat up another 20 
degrees. The prisoners were used to this life without air conditioning and came 
prepared, their bodies covered in Johnson and Johnson's baby powder. But | don't 
think even the baby powder could lend comfort to what came next. 

"We feel that America is one big jail...’ Itwent on for three hours like that. Three 
hours locked in prison with Chuck D, Flavor Flav and Professor Griff; the Chief of 
Gestapo haranguing the prisoners and the press with the worst, tired political bull- 
shit. Itwas stuff they'd picked up from Public Enemy Guru Louis Farrakhan, stuff like 
white people living in caves and making it with animals, But | imagined the mostly 
black prisoners, who have a large Muslim population inside the joint had already 
been made hip to Farrakhan’s message and just wanted to listen to good rap. 
Instead Public Enemy would play a song ond then. . . "When you get out, think about 
your future cause there is no future in this motherfucker ....””"And on and on, |imag- 
ined being in prison you received quite a few lectures and might appreciate just 
listening fo some good music. 

But Public Enemy had a captive audience and they did there best to ram their half- 
assed version of Black Power down the prisoners’ throats. What was worse was that 
Chuck D and Griff and Flavor Flay couldn't even pull that off. As rap artists they 
might be great, but as orators they suck. There was no finesse or killer cool edge like 
Malcolm X possessed, no lyrical, visionary wail of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. They 
didn’t even have those great black sunglasses that the Black Panthers used to stare 
back into the television cameras when they wanted to tell whitey they were coming to 
his house next. The speech was more reminiscent of the whine of a street junkie 
who's just found out he can’t bum a cigarette. And it was done all at the prisoners’ 
expense, poor bastards. 

After Public Enemy finished the diatribe with “Don't Believe The Hype,” one con 
took the message literally. As he bravely walked the gauntlet of press, a reporter 
asked what he thought of the show. 

“Something to pass the time,” he croaked and was lead back to his cell block 
while Public Enemy boarded their big, air-conditioned bus and drove offto their next 
show at Nassau Coliseum. Guess there really ain't no justice 
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Chano Pozo strutted into the bar, a hangout for upwardly 
mobile Cuban expatriates in New York City’s Spanish 
Harlem, like he owned the place. And, ina sense, he did. 
Chano was a musical genius, celebrated in Cuba as a 
composer, dancer and organizer of comparas (carnival 
percussion troupes), and in the U.S. and Europe as the 
wizard drummer featured with Dizzy Gillespie's sensa- 
tional Afro-Cubop band. 

So the lithe, pugnacious-looking Cuban was strutting 
his stuff as he made his way down the bar, recognizing his 
subjects; some of them were the same worshipful fans 
who’d contributed hard earned money to the erection of 
the larger-than-life statue of Chano that now graces a 
prominent square in Havana. 

When a marijuana dealer Chano had occasionally pa- 
tronized eased up to him and demanded money, he 
wasn’t mortified; he was furious. This sleazeball was 
cramping his style! ‘I know you just got off you gig; | 
know you got my money,” the dealer whined. Chano 
sneered. “Yeah,” he said, “I got your money. But you 
know what? I’m not gonna give it to you. What are you 
gonna do about that, big man?’’ 

Chano’s intuition was normally impeccable. He could 
size up an unfamiliar gringo audience and pitch his solos 
accordingly, playing virtuoso licks, or getting into a deep 
Afro-Cuban groove. He always gave an audience just 
what it needed; he was never wrong. 

But on a cold December day in 1948, in a bar in Span- 
ish Harlem, Chano’s intuition failed him. He expected the 
dealer to slink away. Instead, the man whipped out a pis- 
tol. Chano Pozo, who had lectured New York’s most so- 
phisticated jazzmen as if they were children, opening 
them up to a new world of rhythmic complexity, died on 
that barroom floor, just two years after his arrival in the 
U.S. But he had done his job well: American music from 
jazz to rhythm-and-blues to rock’n’ roll to funk would 
never be the same. 


Forty years have passed since Chano Pozo’s abrupt de- 
mise, but Mario Bauza, the Cuban musician who intro- 
duced Chano to Dizzy, is still waiting to set the record 
straight. Mario left his native Havana in 1930 to come to 
New York and play jazz; he tutored Dizzy in Cuban 
rhythms when they played together in the big bands of 
Cab Calloway and Chick Webb. In 1940, he organized 
Machito’s Afro-Cubans, the New York-based band that 
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pioneered the fusion of modern jazz 
and Afro-Cuban music. He was the 
band's real leader and musical direc- 
tor, but he preferred working behind 
the scenes while his charismatic 
brother-in-law Machito (Frank Grillo) 
sang and wiggled his hips and played 
the maracas. Now Mario has a Latin- 
jazz orchestra of his own, the hottest 
in New York. He is over seventy, but 
you'd never know it. 

Mario is sitting in a plush chair in 
the living room of his Mid-Manhattan 
apartment, but he can’t keep still. He’s 
bounding up and down, his hands 
striking the coffee table again and 
again for emphasis. “The Cubans, we 
came here and changed your Ameri- 
can music from the bottom up! And 
nobody knows this!’ He is shouting. 
“NOBODY WRITES ABOUT THIS!’” 
Whap! Whap! “The Latin music writ- 
ers, they write about ‘salsa’ style, the 
‘salsa’ sound. There is no such thing! 
Salsa is nothing but thirty-year-old Cu- 
ban music with a new name. And the 
jazz writers? Forget it! Some of the 
greatest jazz musicians don't know 
about this! The Latin musicians, the 
younger ones, they don’t know Chano 
Pozo, Machito, we changed every- 
thing!" Whap! Whap! “It’s true! It’s 
true!” 

Finally Mario calms down a bit. 
“We made changes starting from the 
bottom—the bass,the drums,” he be- 
gins again, proceeding more deliber- 
ately. “Before they started to listen to 
us in the 1940s, all the American bass. 
players played nothing but dum-dum- 
dum, 1-2-3-4, ‘walking’ bass. Then 
they heard the Cuban tumbaos (bass 
riffs) Cachao was playing, and they 
started to go da-da-dat—stop and 
rest—da-dat! Da-da-dat—stop and 
rest—da-dat! And the American 
drummers, the same. They were play- 
ing this even swish-swish-swish-swish 
on the ride cymbal, you know? Then 
they hear us, and the snare and the 
tom-tom start talking back and forth, 
like Cuban congas and bongos, When 
the electric bass guitar comes in, 
around 1957, the style people devel- 
op for that instrument, the patterns, 
the whole feel, it’s Cuban.” 

At this point | have to interrupt. As 
far as | know, Lionel Hampton, whose 
"40s big bands spearheaded the transi- 
tion from big-band swing to rhythm- 
and-blues rocking backbeat, was the 
first major bandleader to feature both 
the electric organ and electric bass. 
“Look up there,’’ says Mario, a twi 
kle in his eye, pointing to a framed 
photo on his wall. | get up to examine 
it and recognize a younger, typically 
intense-looking Mario Bauza, hob- 
nobbing with ... Lionel Hampton. 
“And did you know,” Mario asks me, 
springing his trap, “one of Lionel’s first 
bass guitarists came from Cuba?” 

Mario Bauza’s words carry weight. 
Dizzy Gillespie, the goateed, jive- 
talking trumpeter and founding father 
of modern jazz, was an obnoxious 
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“You think we like to go to bed 


with the Russians? ... We'd 
rather be friends with America. 
The Russians don’t dance. They 
don’t even smile.” 


young smartass, misunderstood and 
heartily disliked by many of his fellow 
musicians, when Bauza befriended 
him in the '30s. “Mario taught me 
those Cuban rhythms,” he recalls, 
“took me to hear Latin bands. | no- 
ticed that their bass players were play- 
ing these short, broken-up ostinato 
figures. In the early 40s | wrote ‘Night 
In Tunisia,’ which was the first tune in 
our music with the kind of bass ostina- 
tos the Cubans were playing. The bass 
patterns you find today in funk, the 
whole funk feel,in fact, comes out of 
Cuban music.” 

Bauza’s decision to teach Gillespie 
Cuban rhythms was not without ulteri- 
or motives. “I had been trying to find a 
way to make a marriage of Cuban mu- 
sic and jazz since | came to New York 


in 1930,” says Bauza, “and when | 
heard Dizzy play, | knew he was the 
‘one who could do this. Chick Webb 
showed me how I could teach Dizzy 
these things. When Chick hired me to 
play lead trumpet in his band, he said, 
‘We're going to rehearse, just the two 
of us. You already have almost every- 
thing you need to play lead trumpet 
for me—the technique, the training, 
the sound. But you pronounce your 
phrases like a Cuban.’ That's the word 
he used: pronounce. ‘Vm going to 
teach you to pronounce your phrases 
like an American Negro,’ he said. That 
enabled me to analyze the differences 
in language between Cuban music 
and jazz, and to break the language 
down so it could be taught.” 

The Cuban trumpeter got Dizzy, 


Dizzy Gillespie in the 1940s. 


then a struggling freelancer, a job in 

Chick Webb's trumpet section, play- 

ing for the agile lindy-hoppers at Har- 

lem’s swing Savoy ballroom. “And 
every night after the gig," Mario re- 
members, “I'd stay up with Dizzy and 
the band’s drummer, Cozy Cole, just 
the three of us, teaching them how to 
feel some of the simpler Cuban 
rhythms. Dizzy would sing the drum 
patterns using nonsense syllables, like 

‘Oop-bop-sh’bam.’ ‘Bebop,’ the 

name they gave to the new kind of 

jazz Dizzy started in the '40s, was it- 
self a drum pattern.” 

Gillespie confirms the impact these 
lessons had on moder jazz. Cozy 
Cole must have learned trick or two as 
well. Cole was one of the few drum- 
mers from the swing era who adapted 
to the big beat. He became a rock’n- 
‘roll session drummer and recorded 
his own ‘50s hit, “Topsy, Part Two,” a 
minor-key instrumental that, in retro- 
spect, has a pronounced Cuban 
flavor. 

But we're getting ahead of our- 
selves, The records Dizzy made with 
Charlie Parker in the mid-'40s had 
catapulted him into the front rank of 
jazz. Unlike Parker, bebop's high- 

< flying, strung-out Bird, Dizzy was an 

é entertainer as well as a musical inno- 

® vator. His beret, horn-rimmed glasses, 
and Cubop jive talk made hima media 

& figure, and by 1946 he was able to at- 

© tract sufficient backing to organize his 

§ first big band. When a reporter asked 

= him around this time where he 

thought jazz was going, Dizzy com- 
mented, “Probably it will go back to 
where it all started from: a man beat- 
ing a drum.” When his dream band 
actually began to materialize, he 

dropped in on Mario Bauza to ask a 

favor: ‘Mario, can you get me a guy 

that plays one of those tom-tom 
things?” 

As usual, Bauza was ahead of the 

game; the marriage of musics he an- 

ticipated was proceeding according to 
plan. “I got the man for you,” he told 

Dizzy. “He doesn’t speak a word of 

English, but he’s just what you need. 

His name is Chano Pozo.” 

Chano rapidly became a driving 
force in the most progressive musical 
organization of its time. One day he 
sat down with Dizzy, sang a melody 
derived from an Afro-Cuban ritual 
chant, and said: “Saxofon.” Dizzy 
had his arranger, Gil Fuller, write out 
what Chano had sung for the band’s 
sax section. The Cuban sang another 
line and said, “Trompetas.” Fuller 
wrote it out for the trumpets. The parts 
fitted together seamlessly but the tune 
as it was had no contrasting verse and 
chorus, no chord changes. One-chord 
vamp tunes would be jazz staples by 














the mid-'60s; in 1947 they were un- 
heard of. Dizzy added a bridge and 
some pretty chord changes to Chano’s 
creation. Fuller did the orchestration, 
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Cab Calloway and Urylee Leonardos 
arriving. 


and the result was “Manteca,” and 
milestone in Latin jazz that’s still 
played today. 

But “Manteca” was a compromise, 
nota marriage—an Afro-Cuban chant 
with a pop-song chorus tacked on. 
“Cubana Be/Cubana Bop,” written for 
Dizzy and Chano by the iconoclastic 
‘composer and theorist George Russell 
in 1947, tackled the challenge posed 
by Chano's fundamentally African 
sensibility head on. Russell under- 
stood that the verse-and-chorus song 
forms of American pop music and jazz 
were alien to African musical think- 
ing. In Chano’s music, the play of 
polyrhythm-generated compositional 
structure and drum language flowered 
into melody, an approach closer to 
Stravinsky's “Rite of Spring” than it is 
to traditional jazz. Russell proceeded 
along similar lines when writing “Cu- 
bana Be/Cubana Bop.” The piece 
doesn’t just cobble together its ritual 
chants, brassy dissonance, funky bass 
patterns, free-form trumpet and conga 
drum duets; it achieves a genuine syn- 
thesis. “Cubana Be/Cubana Bop" is 
the first techno-primitive fusion mu- 
sic, as up-to-date as the Fourth World 
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music of Brian Eno and Jon Hassell or 
the “great black music—ancient to 
the future’ of the Art Ensemble of 
Chicago. 

Far from being intimidated by this 
audacious experimentation, Chano, 
Cuban to the core, complained about 
the level of musicianship in Dizzy's 
band. He was tactless but truthful, as 
you can hear for yourself if you com- 
pare the Gillespie/Pozo recordings on 
the new reissue The Dizziest (RCA 
Bluebird) with the records Chano 
make for the Latin market, collected 
‘on Legends of Afro-Cuban (SMC Pro- 
Arte, 319 West 48th Street, New York, 
NY 10036). On the Latin sides, Chano 
and Machito’s Afro-Cubans play intri- 
cate arrangements with a precision 
and polish that were far beyond the 
Gillespie orchestra's capabilities. 

Chano was undaunted by the short- 
comings of Dizzy’s band, which in- 
cluded, around this time, future 
members of the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
James Moody, and saxophonist Wil- 
liam Evans (who later changed his 
name to Yusef Lateef). While Dizzy's 
band bus rolled across America, and 
throughout a whirlwind European 
tour, Chano taught school. “He would 
call us to order,” George Russell re- 
members, “give Al McKibbon (the 
bassist) a rhythm to play, and then 
have other guys stack different 


“The Cubans, we came here and 
changed your American music 
from the bottom up! And nobody 
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knows this 


rhythms on top of that. He was show- 
ing us how patterns that are simple in 
themselves can be combined into 
complex interlocking structures.” 

“Dizzy’s guys couldn't play with 
Chano at first,’” says Mario Bauza. 
“The rhythms were too complicated 
for them; they would get lost. So 
Chano educated them; from then on, 
they used what he taught them in their 
playing, and taught others. Eventually 
all kinds of music were effected.” 

Cuban music and modern jazz, Cu- 
ban music and funk, Cuban music and 
rock'n’roll—it’s a lot to take in, and 
there’s more to come. If Mario Bauza 
and other knowledgeable Cuban mu- 
sicians are right—and they seem to be 
right more often than not—then the 
history of American music since 
World War Two is in need of serious 
revision. We seem to have misunder- 
stood that history, and distorted it al- 
most beyond recognition, by 
parcelling it out to specialists in pop, 
jazz, folk, and what have you, instead 
of seeing it whole. The jazz histories 
chronicling the shift from swing to 
bop, relegate Dizzy’s Afro-Cuban 
connection to sideshow status. Ac- 
counts of the shift from rhythm-and- 
blues to rock'n'roll, and from rock 
rhythm to funk rhythm, have over- 
looked the Cubans entirely. 

J overlooked the Cuban connection 
myself until | began researching a 
book on the roots of rock, | tracked the 
most common bass and saxophone riff 
in ‘50s rock'n'roll back to its origina- 
tor and he told me he'd nicked it from 
a Cuban rumba record. An interview 
with Richard Berry, composer of 
“Louie Louie,” revealed that immortal 
song's origin in an obscure Cuban 
cha-cha record. When | put that to- 
gether with what I'd heard Cuban mu- 
sicians playing in Cuba, I began to feel 
like a guy who's discovered a monu- 
ment the size of Mt. Rushmore hidden 
in his own backyard. 


1978. Night has fallen in Havana. A 
small caravan of official cars, some 
pre-Revolutionary Fords and Chevies, 
others East European imports, all 
painted a uniform matte black, is sput- 
tering and backfiring along a broad 
avenue lined with whispering trees 
and crumbling mansions. Jimmy 
Carter is President and America and 
Cuba are gingerly feeling their way 
into the first real thaw in relations 
since Castro's ragtag Army came 
storming out of the Oriente moun- 
tains. 





V'm on my way to a rehearsal of Cu- 
ba’s National Folkloric Ballet with an 
‘American television producer, record 
execs from CBS and Fania, the New 
York salsa label, and various Cuban 
officials. Despite my ignorance re- 
garding Cuban music, I'm the first 
American music critic invited to visit 
the island since the revolution. 

The Minister of Culture, the Direc- 
tor of Egrem, the state-owned record 
label, and their various henchmen 
have been throwing music at us from 
early in the morning until—well, until 
early the next morning. We've been to 
all-night jam sessions, had bands and 
soloists paraded past us during meals, 
and visited the splendidly decadent 
Tropicana, the only pre-Revolution- 
ary nightclub still operating. 

At the Tropicana, we sit on benches 
under the trees in an immense, park- 
like enclosure, eating overpriced 
cardboard food that reminds me of 
New York’s Copacabana. Scantily- 
clad chorus girls wearing elaborate 
Carmen Miranda-style headgear 
dance between rows of fountains, 
which spurt suggestively to the mu- 
sic’s emphatic backbeat. “In all the 
Caribbean and Latin America,” the 
New York-born Cuban music author- 
ity Rene Lopez informs me, “only in 
Cuba and black American music do 
you find a heavy accent on the back- 
beat, on two and four. Everything else, 
from calypso to meringue to cumbia 
to reggae to samba, is accented on one 
and three.” 

The Cuban government has made 
one telling addition to the Tropicana’s 
show, which otherwise could be the 
‘same extravaganza Meyer Lansky and 
other American mobsters used to en- 
joy in corrupt, wide-open pre-Castro 
days. The new segment is devoted to 
“authentic Afro-Cuban folklore,” and 
surprisingly, it is authentic, a formal 
but intensely emotional presentation 
of religious chants that came to Cuba 
with Yoruba slaves from Nigeria, 

The Cubans call the Yoruba religion 
and its music, which is still sung in Af- 
rican dialect, Lucum/ probably from 
an ancient Yoruba phrase, oluku mi, 
“my friend.” The Yoruba, and neigh. 
boring people like the Fon of Daho- 
mey who were heavily influenced by 
their sophisticated urban civilization, 
‘were a major presence in the Caribbe- 
an’s slave population, and the impact 
of their culture far out-stripped their 
numerical strength. 


Continued on page 84 
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THE FAT MAN SINGS 


Steve Miller, the Space 
Cowboy, confronts middle 
age—by acting middle age. 


Article by Burt Kearns 
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ho’s the guy with the guitar? He's either a 
GE executive on his day off or some Da- 
vid Letterman gag, this beefy middle- 
aged American with sensible perma-crease 
trousers and golden Les Paul, leaning over a small 
amp on the“Late Night’’set threehours before tap- 
ing. The cats from Paul Shaffer's band mill about 
Studio 6A, looking even more casually hip than 
usual behind the dude with the plastic framed 
glasses and the short hair. 
Then Steve Miller leads the World's Most Dan- 
gerous Band through a jazzy funk version of Lee 
Dorsey's “Ya Ya.” 





Yeah. That Steve Miller. The Space Cowboy is fat, 
He has a couple of chins, a gut and a GOP haircut 
that’s grey around the temples. The next afternoon, 
he lumps around the Capitol Records office and 
chuckles at the retro cool of his “Ya Ya’ video. 
There’s no mistaking him for a lean rock star. On 
the screen he’s wearing the black silk suit he 
squeezed into for the Letterman taping and a ‘50s 
hipster’s black shades. In the office he’s wearing 
black Reeboks and baggy brown trousers, asking if 
anyone saw his other pair of glasses. Not the sun- 
glasses; he needs his eyeglasses with the clear plas- 
tic rims to see. He raises his arms and twists his 
torso. Damn. His side’s been bugging him and he 
has to see a doctor. But all things considered, he’s 
not doing too badly for 44. Except that everybody 
keeps asking why a big-time rock star like him is 
doing a middle-aged album. 

Born 2B Blue is about as middle-aged as you can 
get when you're speaking of the man who speaks of 
the” pompetus of love?’ Stevie “Guitar” Miller and 
“New York Blondie,” his big hollow-body Johnny 
Smith Gibson guitar, float along on a cool ride 
through the standards of the '40s and ‘50s, jumping 
‘on a boat jammed with tourists like Joe Jackson, 
Linda Ronstadt and Barry Manilow, merry revivers 
of the very forms of popular music that rock'n'roll 
squashed 30 years ago. 

Don’t think of that big ole jet airliner. Think 
“Zippity Doo Dah" and “Red Top.” Think electric 
piano and saxophones and tasty little guitar solos. 
Think Steely Dan, Michael Franks. Manhattan 
Transfer. Call it pop. Maybe call it jazz. Definitely 
call it middle-aged. But watch what else you call it. 


For instance, don’t call it supper club fake jazz 
“1 wouldn't work on it for two years and call it 
‘supper club’ or ‘fake jazz,” Miller snarls. “I 


wouldn't work on something for that long or that 
hard. First of all, these songs are all hits. Every one 
of these songs has been a big hit several times and | 
would really call them sort of jazz-pop standards, is 
what I call ‘em. And | don’t see ‘God Bless The 
Child’ with blues guitar in it as being supper club 
music. | see these as beautiful pieces of poetry with 
musical expression on ‘em. I'm really serious about 
this. That's what this music is and this isa lifetime of 
thinking about these songs and not just, ‘Oh wow, 
if this one doesn’t work, I'll go do country and 
western.’ 

“When Idid these songs I didn’t listen to Billie’s, 
version of ‘God Bless the Child.’ | didn’t want to. | 
didn’t know it. | just knew the songs in my head. | 
had a picture of how the songs went. And later, 
some of the musicians told me that one of the things 
they liked about it was that | sang the songs really 
honestly and even if there are spots where | didn’t 
sing it exactly the way the vocal melody had been 
written, | made it my own, | didn’t feel like | was 
trying to affect a style to sing like Frank |Sinatra, on 
‘Willow Weep for Me'].”" 


Continued on page 78 
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Start yourcareer by 
going topieces. 


Ifyou’vebeentryingtoget _ flexibility. So if you ever want to For the name of your nearest 
ittogether, why not dowhatthe upgradean individual piece, authorized Yamaha DX11 System 
pros do. Get it apart. you can. Without scrapping your dealer, call 800-333-4442. 

The Yamaha*DX11 System — whole system in the process. You'll find it’s not so hard to 
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QX21. Sequencing made easy. Lets you cut, paste and copy musical 
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REX50. Your music may have an interesting effect 
from digital reverb to digital distortion. And all 
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The Little Drummer Boy grows up and the songs remain the same 


Jason Bonham was only-4 years old the first time his father perched him up on a drum stoal."41 
didn’t get much sleep as a child,” recalls the son of late Led Zeppelin drummer John Bonham. 
‘Every time my father had his friends over he would wake me up in the middle of the night and 
say, ‘Come downstairs and show’em how you play drums.’ I'd say, ‘OK, but only if | can have a 
day off irom school,’ and he'd say, ‘Yes, Ok, take a day off from school.’ It drove my mother 
crazy. She'd be yelling, 'For God's sake, let the child sleep.’ ’ 

Now 22, Jason is considered one of the best rock drummers since his father and he has 
already toured the world, recorded several albums and finally succeeded his legendary father as 
the drummer for the Led Zeppelin reunion at Atlantic Record’s recent 40th Anniversary 

What would he do if he knew | was going to take his place?” Jason thinks for a moment 
He’d probably hit me! He'd say, ‘Get olf! It’s my job! Go away!” 

He couldn't have asked for a better teacher. With great pride and patience, over the years, 
father taught son his craft—encouraged him, played with him, told him to play along to 
records and even got him a miniature copy of every drum set he owned. John Bonham was an 
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“that can pin you like a bolt of recognition.” 


ia 


Passionate rock 


It’s not just a dream. 
It’s The Dream Syndicate. 


Ghost Stories 


The new album from 
The Dream Syndicate. 
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exceptional drummer. Once a brick- 
layer, he had tremendously strong legs 
and was known for his thunderous, yet 
precise style—earmarked by a unique 
crack and an ‘oomph’ that he some- 
how managed to kick out of his bass 
drum, an exact, swinging tss-tss-tss-tss 
of the hi-hat and fills that were dynam- 
ic masterpieces. 

Jason was 15 when his father died, 
at 33, of alcohol poisoning. That was 
when he realized that he wanted to 
play drums more than anything and in 
1986, Page asked him to play on his 
solo album and on the Led Zeppelin 
reunion gig. “He certainly has the 
power and approach with his drum- 
ming, which is just right for me,” says 
Page, who remembers a sound check 
for Zeppelin’s last British concert, at 
Knebworth in 1979. “I was on stage 
concentrating on the guitar and | 
didn’t even realize until | turned 
around that it was Jason and not John 
playing the drums! John was out front 
checking the balance,” 

“My father delivered a classic line 
that time,” Jason recalls. “He said 
‘That was great, | finally got to see Led 
Zeppelin live!’ ” 

Jason says he doesn’t try to sound 
just like his father, he just does, for ob- 
vious reasons. “When we did the At- 
lantic show, everyone kept saying, 
‘God, you play exactly like your dad!" 
| finally said, ‘Well, I'm gonna play 
just like my dad because I’m playing 
the songs he played,’ You've got to re- 
member that the drummer was one of 
the people who made the song, and if 
you're going to play the song, then 
you're going to play similar to what he 
played. When you play a song like 
‘Kashmir’ you don't say, ‘Well, I'm so- 
and-so and I'm going to put my own 
little stamp on this song to prove that 
I'm different.” 

If you ever see someone walking 
around compulsively squeezing a ten- 
nis ball, or using their left hand to 
shake hands and turn door knobs even 
though they're right handed, or tap- 
ping every stick-like object against ev- 
ery rebounding surface, be it human 
flesh or dashboard, and mumbling 
“one-ee-and-a-two-ee-and-a-three- 
ee-and-a-” under their breath, you 
can be sure that person is a drummer. 
A certain type of drummer; not all 
drummers are like that. 

“| don’t practice. | was talking to 
Springsteen's drummer, Max Wein- 
berg. He came to see a few shows and 
he was really knocked out by the way | 
play. So he carries on this really big 
drum conversation and says, “Well, 
what do you do to warm up before a 
gig? | like to have a drum kit in the 
dressing room and warm up for about 
an hour before the show. | said, ‘I usu- 
ally have a few beers before | go on.’ 
He looked really bewildered. | ex- 
plained, ‘I find if | play and play and 
overplay, | get very stale and very 
bored. I'd rather just play when | have 
the inspiration.” 





One of his Dad’s most famous 
quirks was to toss his sticks and play 
solos with his bare hands, which pro- 
duced what John used to call a “lovely 
little tone” that you couldn't get with 
sticks, an absolutely true drum sound 

“4 like my hands too much to do 
that,” Jason says. “I remember once 
when he did that and cut his hand 
‘open on a high-hat cymbal. True to 
style he just kept right on playing. The 
kit was covered in blood. | still have 
the snare drum from that show . . . it’s 
covered in blood as well.” 

“Besides, I'd rather let all the guys 
who are really good at ripping my fa- 
ther off carry on like Kingdom 
Clone. | mean, if you're influenced by 
aband, go ahead and use the same riff, 
but don’t put the identical melody on 
top of it as well.” 

“Jimmy was once asked in an inter- 
view, ‘Why don’t you have Kingdom 
Come support you?” and he said, 
‘Yeah, that’d be funny, Then | 
wouldn't have to go on stage at all, 
would 1?’ ” 

Jason Bonham sees the humor in 
most things, especially himself, and is 
remarkably level-headed about being 
a 22-year old, playing with the biggest 
tock stars in the world. 

“Growing up . . . it wasn't really a 
big deal. Led Zeppelin weren’t like a 
household name in England. | remem- 
ber in school once, this guy sitting 
next to me turned to this new kid in the 
class and said, ‘You know his father is 
in Led Zeppelin.’ The kid tapped me 
‘on the shoulder and said, ‘You know, | 
hate Led Zeppelin.’ | mean, | hadn't 
even said anything!” 

"| didn’t really listen to Zeppelin 
much until after he died. That was 
when | started to take it seriously and 
realized the quality of the music and 
how far ahead of their time they were. 
My mother was happy for me—that | 
got to do the Zeppelin thing—but she 
Couldn't come to the show. It was too 
emotional for her. She is coming to see 
some of the shows I'm doing with Jim- 
my, though. She said to Jimmy once, 
‘1gn't it strange to be playing with your 
drummer's son?’ and | said, ‘Don’t 
worry, Jimmy. Just think, when I'm 
your age, your son will be my age and 
I promise I'll ask him to come play in 
my band.’ Jason giggles.““1 don’t think 
Uncle Jimmy liked that one too 
much.” 

One last thing: Will there be a Led 
ppelin reunion? For real? 

“That's up to the powers that bi 
Jason says. The Bosses: The Jimmy- 
boss, the Robert-boss and the John 
Paul Jones-boss. If | had the ultimate 
power, | would say, ‘Let's at least do, 
say, five shows just to prove that Led 
Zeppelin can still get up there and 
clean up. And to give the younger gen- 
eration who never got to see them an- 
other chance. It wouldn’t be exactly 
the same, because | would be playing 
drums, but I'd like to say it would be 
pretty damn close.’ A] 
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t'sa minute and 17 seconds before showtime at 
ie uit "Ataek ae tavereaese’ (Crowded House learns 
theatre, and whoever has Los Angeles’ conces- 
sion for bleached blonde haystack hairdos must be 
ET ee how not to play the game. 
ry, the Bangles, Guns N’ Roses, and actor Robert 
Downey are all being fabulous together just out- 
side the door to Crowded House's dressing room. 
But our boys would rather stay inside and play with 
the Pee-wee Herman doll that MTV thoughtfully 
provided for them, ‘“Night of nights,”’ says singer/ 
songwriter/guitarist Neil Finn with mock wisttul- — Article by Michael Azerrad 
ness. “Wank of wanks,” corrects Jim Rayner, the 
band’s aide-de-camp and Van Gogh look-alike. 
Down the hall, Guns N’ Roses have left behind a $ = 
forest of dead soldiers: empty bottles of vodka, te- 
quila and beer practically overflow their dressing 
room door. Crowded House's space, by contrast, is 
immaculate except for a few Evian bottles and the t 
occasional Corona. It is last day of a seven-day, 
cross-country promotional tour and all the three | 
band members want to do is go home to Mel- 
bourne and their wives, children and girlfriends. 
Counting on the band's wacky tendencies, MTV 
had asked them to take a prominent role in the 
awards program, but they felt the show was silly 
and decided to minimize their participation. In 
their coordinated vests, white shirts and short 
back’n'sides haircuts, they show the signs of hav- 
ing been on the road almost continuously for the 
last two years, since Finn graduated from Split Enz - 
and formed Crowded House. Now, after the pro- 
motional tour, they've decided finally to take a va- 
cation, even though it means postponing a U.S. [ 
tour that would help boost the disappointing sales | 
of their latest album, Temple of Low Men. 
In the meantime, though, there's still this MTV 
ceremony to get through, the last lesson in what has 
been a very educational seven days. “Half of what 
we've done has been really good,” Finn admits, 
“and half has been kind of almost flippant and a bit 
trivial and a bit willing to play the game. In the past 
couple of months, we've started to take more con- 
trol and have some sort of vision of what we're go- 
ing to do.” — 
Not coincidentally, the song they'll sing tonight 
is called “Better Be Home Soon.” But let's 
backtrack. 





DAY 1: 
The first stop on the promotional tour is an unad- 
vertised gig at CBGB, the oblong New York romper 
room where punk was born. Owner Hilly Kristal 
still accentuates the club's funky atmosphere by i 
lightly spray-painting the neon beer signs to make ¢ 
them look dingier. 
The band is in matching outfits, psychedelically ; 
hand-painted by bassist Nick Seymour, but their set a 
is informal and loose. They even screw up a few 
numbers. No matter, this is a friendly audience and 
the mistakes keep the atmosphere casual. Just 
about everyone in the audience sports a ridiculous, 
shit-eating grin. 
Then, midway into a set of infectiously melod- 
ic songs, they cut to “Into Temptation,”’ a brooding 
song about infidelity and guilt from Low Men that 
almost casts a pall over the gig. People are taken off 
guard after all the good cheer. But the band imme- 
diately comes back with one of the fluffier hits from 
the first album, turns “Whole Lotta Love” into a : 
frivolous jazz shuffle and does a rollicking country Photograph by Chris Cuffaro 
version of the Sex Pistols’ “Anarchy in the U.K.”” 
They take requests, doing some old Split Enz 
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songs that only Finn knows. People call out for 
more punk classics: Iggy Pop’s “‘Lust for Life” and 
the Velvet Underground’s “Rock'n'Roll” and 
“Heroin.” Well, they were playing the Velvets’ 
“Pale Blue Eyes” at sound check. But now Finn 
‘cups his ear and says, “ ‘My Brain Hurts’? Hmmm 
.. .l don’t know that one.” They close with “Better 
Be Home Soon,” the unofficial theme song of this 
tour, as well as their current single. 

After the gig, they decide to stop wearing cos- 
tumes all the time and even talk about not wearing. 
them at the upcoming MTV awards show. 


DAY 2: 

After a quick performance of “Sister Madly” on the 
David Letterman show, the Crowded House boys 
chat with the Letterman band in the fluorescent-lit 
corridor outside the studio. When they take the ele- 
vators to the lobby of the RCA Building, a small 
gaggle of teenage girls is waiting. Two of them, 
Becky and Dana, both 15, present authentic coats 
of arms for each member of the band, and even one 
for possible future member Eddie Rayner. The girls 
get a peck on the cheek from Seymour and drum- 
mer Paul Hester; Finn, the most reserved of the trio, 
keeps on walking. 











At last year’s show at the Beacon Theatre, Becky 
and Dana made an Australian flag for Hester and 
Seymour, anda New Zealand flag for Finn, the lone 
Kiwi, and jumped on stage to present them to the 
band. “We were just in London,” chuckles Becky's 
dad, who drove the girls into the city from Port- 
chester, New York. “The girls dragged me out to a 
place called the Town and Country in Kentish 
Town, so they could take a picture where the band 
had been recently.” 

Crowded House locked in their teen appeal ear- 
ly on, almost ironically, with their “Something So 
Strong” video, which depicted them playing in a 
barn, smiling and seeming to have a nauseatingly 
good time. It’s a video that Hester has come to re- 
gret. “Evan [director Evan English] is a total red- 
ragger,’” he says, ‘a real lefty-political-anarchistic- 
crazy bastard who's a fantastic guy and one of our 
good friends. He had a real perverse outlook on this 
video; he really wanted to tap the soft white under- 
belly of the American Midwest and make them fall 
in love with these three charming boys in Crowded 
House, He wanted to make us as safe as houses. 
But! hate that video, | can’t watch it. It’s so perverse 
that it just totally unnerves me. It's like a margarine 
commercial. 

Stepping out of the RCA lobby, Finn is philo- 
sophical about the band’s sizable teeny-bop fol- 
lowing. “The terrible thing about the way they 
make their presence so obvious as your fan is that it 
tends to distract you from the fact that they might be 
having a response that you might really like. But 
unfortunately, en masse, it’s difficult to deal with 
them. You just get confronted with the reality of 
having pens and paper thrust in your face. You've 
got to guard against being contemptuous of it be- 
‘cause it’s not really contemptible behavior. It’s just, 
at that age, there's a real desire to be real close to 
what inspires you and find out about it. It’s a natural 
kind of curiousity, | suppose.” 

Not all of the band’s fans have followed them 
into the darker, more expansive moods of the new 
album. The relatively downbeat feel of Low Men 
surprised people who had pegged Crowded House 
as an airy pop band. But these people weren't lis- 
tening too closely. The band’s sublime debut had 
“Hole in the River,” about the suicide of Finn's 
aunt, and many other songs were tinged with fore- 
boding. Even the hit, “Don’t Dream It’s Over,” 
opened with the lines, “There is freedom within, 
there is freedom without/Try to catch the deluge in 
a paper cup.” Instead of lightweight radio fodder, 
Low Men is a heady, swirling dose of minor-key 
introspection. 

“We were built up to be such upbeat, happy pop 
stars, so the title Temple of Low Men referred to all 
that,” Finn says. “I saw Jimmy Swaggart the same 
day | heard that phrase and it all seemed to fit to- 
gether somehow—so many things that are held to 
be sacred are actually quite low.” Like you guys? 
“Yeah, there's probably a bit of that in there too.” 

Finn acknowledges the darkness in some of the 
lyrics, “But | thought, ‘Hey, that’s life. Life’s like 
that, What's so unusual about expressing these 
things?” Somehow people have picked up on it as 
being an unusually dark reaction to having had 
success. That's got me thinking about it more—I 
didn’t really regard it as being necessarily an indi- 
cator of the fact that | was dissatisfied with success. 
1 was looking more at life in general, rather than my 
career.” 

And what did Becky and Dana think when they 
saw the band today? 














“4 thought | was going to die,” they say, practi- 
cally in unison. 


DAY 3 

They play a hot, sweaty gig at the Siboney Club in 
Toronto. Seymour gets a mild case of heat exhaus- 
tion, so he takes a bath after the show. 


DAY 5: 
Photo session. Yeah, yeah. 
DAY 6: 


At the Mondrian Hotel on Sunset Boulevard, just 
down the street from the giant statue of Rocky and 
Bullwinkle, Beastie Boys Mike D and MCA lounge 
around one end of the pool. At the other end of the 
pool, Seymour shows off the tattoo on his right 
shoulder, a fine reproduction of Picasso’s Weeping 
Woman. Hester is wearing a watch with the names 
‘of the 12 disciples around the face. It’s 20 past 
John. Downtown L.A. is already shrouded in smog. 

Upstairs, Finn lies back on the couch like a pa- 
tient undergoing psychoanalysis. “It’s just time for 
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Temple of low life: Crowded House at CBGB. L-R: 
Paul Hester, Nick Seymour and Neil Finn. 





me to start realizing that you can do everything if 
you want to but you can also decide what the best 
things to do are and actually stick to your guns on 
them. Even at the expense of possibly selling a few 
less records. Itwouldn’t feel very good to be No. 1 
if you felt like a slut.” 

Tonight, Crowded House forgoes stage cos- 
tumes at their gig at the Whiskey club. After the 
show, there’s a party in the upstairs dressing room. 
Dave Mustaine of Megadeth is there, pretty much. 
The man who sings, Sweat liquor, breathe snot/Eat 
garbage, spit blood freely admits, | like Neil’s lyr- 
ics—they’re really deep. And when | first heard 
‘Don’t Dream It’s Over,’ | thought, ‘What beautiful 
chords.’ Whenever | get depressed, | slap on their 
music and immediately get happy again.” 

Finn puts off a publicity photo with Maria McKee 
of Lone Justice, because he wants to get acquainted 
with her first. “It’s weird getting your picture taken 
with somebody you don't know,” he says, “It’s too 
false.” 





DAY 7: 


The day of the awards ceremony, MTV has as- 
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signed three minders to the band, to make sure 
each member is in the right place at the right time. 
One of the minders is a psychic who helps police 
find missing persons. She has also “channeled” 
songs, writing hits without knowing music, for cer- 
tain well-known groups. “I’m not at liberty to say 
who they are, but you'd be surprised!”’ She’s work- 
ing on a screenplay based on her experiences; she 
knows it will be a success, since she knows the fu- 
ture. At Crowded House's sound check, Steven 
Tyler of Aerosmith, who has tried to be a guardian 
angel for Guns N’ Roses, says, “I was raised on the 
Everly Brothers and Crowded House are right in 
that tradition. | think they‘re great.” 

The boys do a brief interview with “Good Morn- 
ing America’ and dash off to have a beer with Aus- 
tralian homeboys INXS, at their trailer outside the 
hall. 

“Once you do a couple of interviews where 
you've been really loose or manage to be witt 
Finn says, “people tend to feed off that and it be- 
comes an entity of its own, despite and beyond the 
music. I'm getting a bit sick of it now. I've had some 
very radical notions the past few months.” 

Later, as Crowded House stride on stage to pres- 
ent the Best New Artist award, the sound system 
blares ‘‘Kill Eye,” their anti-television song. Guns 
N’ Roses wins the award, a band which Finn later 
characterizes as “a very fine group of young men.” 
Crowded House performs “Better Be Home Soon” 
live from their seats in the middle of the house. Finn 
dedicates the song to his wife and son. 





After the show they go out to the media tent, where 
they talk to the CBS morning show before someone 
from CNN asks them what they think of Les Paul. 
Exhausted and homesick, Finn does a final inter- 
view with Randee of the Redwoods, MTV's resi- 
dent conceptual hippie: 


Is this year’s show as fun as last year's? 
No. 


Wow... Ummm. . . Is it half as much fun? 
It's hard to put a measure on it. 


Why isn’t it as fun this year? 

V'll tell you what's going to be fun is the next two 
months, when we're going to be having a holiday. 
That's going to be fun. 


So you've been working real hard is what you're 
sayin’? 

We've been whining and whining about how hard 
we've been working, yeah. 


You're kind of whining now, but I'm not going to 
point it up. 

Everybody's entitled to a good whine now and 
again. I've seen you whine before. 


Oh, I'ma huge whiner. | bet you're a moaner, too. 
So anyway, you think it’s exciting in there? 

Yeah, it's really exciting. People are sitting down in 
chairs and every now and again they stand up and 
sort of move around a bit and get a drink and go 
back and sit down and watch someone get onstage 
and talk. Ilike it. Itgoes for a couple of hours, too.” 


Right . .. OK. 


The conversation descends into hopelessness. It 
never airs. Finn, Hester and Seymour shake hands 
with Chubby Checker and the Fat Boys, then ride 
away in a long white limo with broken air- 
conditioning. o 





enny G has a way witha 

saxophone that’s put him at 

the top of his field with such 
hits as “‘Songbird’’. 

He also has some great advice 
for anyone who's ever wanted to play 
a wind instrument: start with 
the Casio DH-100 Digital Horn. It’s 
both easy to learn and fun to play. 

It comes with the bul 
sounds of a saxophone, trumpet, 
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Electronic 


oboe, clarinet, flute, and synth-reed. 
So you can become a virtuoso on 
more than one instrument. 

Learning is easy because the 
DH-100 uses recorder-type fingering. 
And when you blow into the 

mouthpiece, you get a great sound 
every time with dynamic control 
over volume and tone. 
The DH-100 also comes 
equipped with MIDI which 
allows you to control other 
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MIDI instruments or sound sources. 
It's battery operated and has its 
own built-in speaker so you can 
play anywhere. 

If you've always wanted to learn 
how to play a wind instrument, 
Kenny G will tell you the DH-100 is 
the right place to start. 

How far you'll go is all up to you. 
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Where miracles never cease 
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he long search for a cause and 

cure for AIDS has, for the most 

part, taken place in predictable 
settings: the somber halls of the 
National Institutes of Health in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and France's Pasteur In- 
stitute; in hospital wards from San 
Francisco and New York to Port-au- 
Prince and Kinshasha. Butone setting, 
perhaps the most hopeful one, is wild- 
ly improbable: the basement labora- 
tory in a house in Valley Stream, Long 
Island. There, a retired medical tech- 
nologist, 72-year-old Salvatore Cata- 
pano, appears to have found the AIDS 
treatment the world has been waiting 
for —using a substance that has 
been a standard item on pharmacists’ 
shelves for decades. 

Catapano proudly shows visitors a 
framed certificate on his dining room 
wall, of the patent he obtained last 
year—one of only three American 
patents ever granted for AIDS treat- 
ments. The substance Catapano uses 
and licenses other doctors to use to 
treat AIDS patients is, simply, typhoid 
vaccine, 

His patent, Number 4,711,876, 
contains the statement: It has been 
found that a complete immunization 
and remission of a person afflicted 
with AIDS may be achieved by the ad- 
ministration with typhoid vaccine 
with no observed toxicity. 

All day long Catapano receives 
phone calls from patients and physi- 
cians around the country who have 
heard reports about the typhoid vac- 
cine therapy. Catapano discusses his 
15 years of researcl which he dis- 
covered the vaccine’s unique immune 
stimulating properties as a result of 
conducting tumor reduction experi- 
ments with laboratory hamsters. Cata- 
pano goes on to explain that he does 
not accept that a biochemically inac- 
tive virus could cause death, and that 
he believes that the source of immune 
suppression in AIDS patients is not 
viral but bacterial. The patients, he as- 
serts, are suffering from extraordinar- 
ily entrenched late-staging syphilis, its symptoms 
exaggerated by multiple exposures, the resulting 
depression of the immune system and misapplica- 
tion of antibiotics and radiation, Once the immune 
system is restored with typhoid vaccine, he says, a 
course of penicillin should bring the patient into 
remission. 

The expertise he claims for his assertion is 
straightforward enough: In 40 years as a medical 
technologist, and particularly in the Navy, he was 
involved in the testing and treatment of literally 
thousands of syphilitics. Catapano learned every 
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AIDS as syphilis is now more than just 
a wild theory: AIDS patients around 
the country are going into remission 
as a result of being treated for syphylis. 
controversial, Salvatore Catapano’s 
patented treatment—typhoid vaccine—may 
well be the light at the end of the tunnel. 


trick the disease, known as “medicine's great mas- 
querader, ” could play in assuming the form of oth- 
er maladies. Nothing about AIDS seems new to 
him: not the skin lesions, the strange pneumonia, 
the heart problems, the rashes, the bone pains, the 
dementia, the tuberculosis. For centuries, these 
have been weil documented symptoms of syphilis. 
In the pre-aniibiotic era, tuberculosis was the most 
common opportunistic infection and cause of 
death among syphilitics. Catapano hypothesizes 
that HIV [Human Immunodeficiency Virus] is sim- 
ply a marker for severe immune suppression, 
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duced in this case by syphilis. 

A year ago, Catapano and a Long Is- 
land physician he worked with, Dr. 
Miguel Cima, were the only providers 
of typhoid vaccine for AIDS patients. 
But word of their success spread 
through the nationwide grapevine in 
the gay community. Just one year later 
doctors are using the Catapano pro- 
tocol in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Miami, New York, 
Chesapeake, Virginia and Indianapo- 
lis. (By law, a doctor must obtain a li- 
cense to use typhoid in treating AIDS 
patients or they are guilty of infringing 
‘on Catapano’s patent.) 

Some 300 hundred AIDS patients 
are on the protocol nationwide. 
Among the 200 patients Catapano and 
Cima have treated, only one has died: 
aman who chose to stop eating when 
he was admitted to hospital. 

The reports of the first physicians 
using the typhoid vaccine are full of 
cautious delight. Dr. German Mai- 
sonet, an oncologist and pediatric he- 
matologist in Los Angeles, admits that 
he was skeptical when he first heard of 
the vaccine. “But when | saw a patient 
with 68 T-helper cells go up to 300 
within two months—and maintain 
that improvement—I decided | had to 
investigate.” Maisonet has been treat- 
ing 20 AIDS patients since July. Obvi- 
ously the patients were at different 
stages of their illness when they start- 
ed the protocol. Four of the patients 
have doubled their T-helper cell 
counts. “I was getting tired of having 
all my patients die,” Maisonet says 
dryly. “The patients I'm treating with 
typhoid are getting better. This stuff 
works, that’s what | care about.’ 

Equally enthusiastic is Dr. Lewis 
Mehl, a physician in San Francisco, 
who has also been treating 20 patients 
since the summer. (All 20 of the pa- 
tients had previously taken AZT but 
had to stop because of the drug's 
extraordinary toxicity.) He has seen 
lesions and chronic respiratory symp- 
toms disappear in many patients; in a few patients 
he has witnessed remarkable recoveries. One 48- 
year-old man came to Mehl desperately sick, bare- 
ly able to walk, unable to work. After two and a half 
months on the typhoid vaccine, his T-helper cell 
count rose from 200 to 1000. His symptoms 
cleared up one by one; his strength was restored. 
“You would never know the man had AIDS,” Meh! 
says flatly. A second patient, who had been pla- 
gued by neurological disorders for a year and a half 
showed dramatic improvement in motor skills, 
walking and writing within two months. 
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Five of his patients have chosen to discontinue 
the treatment, although one of these, Meh! says, 
was actually getting better, “Like everything, the 
vaccine may not work in every patient,” he cau- 
tions, “Still, I'm so excited by what I'm seeing; | feel 
like someone standing on the edge of a new 
frontier.” 

Dr. Terry Pulse, who practices family medicine 
in a suburb of Dallas, Texas, was the first physician 
to obtain a license, in January. 

Of the fifteen patients Pulse has treated, two are 
in remission and receiving maintenance shots. Al- 
though he wishes to wait a full year before making 
any definitive assessment of the vaccine’s useful- 
ness, Pulse says, “There has been dramatic visual 
improvement and the patients who are on the ty- 
phoid vaccine report feeling better than patients on 
any other form of treatment.” Pulse has been less 
struck by dramatic rises in patients’ T-helper cell 
counts than in the normalization of many patient's 
complete blood count (CBC). 

In fact, Salvatore Catapano is less interested in 
the patient’s T-cell count, which he finds an “‘unre- 
liable” indicator of immune status, than in the 
complete blood count, including the red cell 
count, hemoglobin, platelet count, etc. He focuses 
particularly on the so-called “differential count,” a 
tally of the various types of leucocytes, or white 
blood cells, which as a class constitute the body's 
defense mechanism. 

Most important, according to Catapano, is the 
ratio between two types of white blood cells: the 
neotrophyls and the lymphocytes. A significant de- 
crease in lymphocytes and corresponding rise in 
neutrophyls is regarded as a ” shift to the left,” in 
favor of infection. In each of the patients Catapano 
has seen, following treatment, the percentage of 
neutrophyls dropped and lymphocytes rose. That 
increase is vital, Catapano asserts, because lym- 
phocytes are the chief “killer” cells, cells that kill 
off organisms that invade the immune system. 

The protocol must be followed closely. Details 
matter, including the precise location of the injec- 

ion, the vigorous shaking of the bottle before each 
jection so that the potency of the vaccine will be 
uniform. In general, the patient starts out with in- 
jections twice a week, eventually going down to 
one injection a week and then one a month. Peri- 
odically, the weekly treatment will consist of two 





Catapano has had several patients begin the vac- 
cine treatment, show improvement, but decide to 
switch to AZT at their physicians insistence. One 
such patient recently returned to Catapano. So in- 
capacitated by AZT that he needed oxygen and 
could no longer walk. He had to be carried into 
Catapano’s house. 

Catapano regards AZT as a death sentence and 
its use a double tragedy, because he is convinced 
that AIDS is really syphilis, which is treatable, and 
for which an anti-viral drug, like AZT, can do 
nothing. 

Not all the physicians using the protocol share 
Catapano’s views about syphilis. Some consider 
the disease simply a co-factor in AIDS. Two of 
them, however, are reporting a fascinating discov- 
ery, which Catapano has also made: After about 15 





It has been found that a complete 
immunization and remission of a person 


afflicted with AIDS may 


be achieved by the 


administration with typhoid vaccine. 


smaller shots given 30 minutes apart rather than 
one large injection. Recently a physician in Los An- 
geles took it upon himself to experiment with the 
dosaging and two patients had to be hospitalized. 
The prescribed doses are miniscule and staggered; 
more is not better. Catapano stresses that the vac- 
cine works most effectively when it is used alone 
and should definitely not be combined with che- 
motherapy—including AZT—or radiation. A rep- 
resentative of Burroughs-Wellcome, the producer 
of AZT, contacted Catapano last year and ex- 
pressed interest in using typhoid vaccine as an im- 
mune modulator in conjunction with AZT. 
Catapano wasn't interested. “Why would anybody 
give daily chemotherapy to patients who are al- 
ready severely immune suppressed? It's crazy,"” he 
says. 
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shots of the typhoid vaccine, a number of AIDS pa- 
tients who had tested negative for syphilis began to 
manifest classic symptoms of the disease, usually 
the distinctive roseola rash, and their syphilis tests 
became positive. Dr. Valentine Birds in North Hol- 
lywood, California, has witnessed this phenom- 
enon in six patients. When patients are then treated 
with penicillin, the syphilitic symptoms clear up 
and the tests become negative. 

While physicians around the country are taking 
up Catapano’s techniques, he continues to treat pa- 
tients in Long Island and New York City, collabo- 
rating with physicians there. Twenty-six of his 
patients have finished the treatment, including 
penicillin therapy, and are receiving maintenance 
shots of typhoid vaccine every few weeks. De- 
pending on a patient's condition, he may begin 








Salvatore Catapano fights a new epidemic with an 
old treament. 





maintenance therapy anywhere from five to 18 
months after treatment, although Catapano makes 
no guarantees if someone has a long history of AZT 
therapy or is taking other treatments concurrently 
with typhoid vaccine. One patient recently tele- 
phoned Catapano and elatedly announced that 
after getting his penicillin shots, his AIDS test (HIV- 
Elisa test) had become negative. Of approximately 
75,000 reported cases of AIDS to date in America, 
there have only been three published cases of pa- 
tients becoming HIV negative. “I asked the woman, 
at the testing center to repeat what she'd said three 
times,” the patient recalls. Catapano was skeptical 
but quickly ordered five patients to go get tested. 

Catapano’s four decades of training and clinical 
experience were primarily concerned with venere- 
al disease. Yet it was a lifelong interest in cancer 
that indirectly led him to become involved in the 
AIDS story. By the time he left the Navy in 1945 he 
had lost a brother, sister and father to cancer and 
was determined to conduct research on the dis- 
ease. It was 15 years, however, before the bridal 
shop he ran with his wife was successful enough 
that Catapano could afford to construct a laborato- 
ry in the basement of their home. He began experi- 
ments in which he induced tumors in lab hamsters 
by injecting them with steroids. 

Although chemotherapy was the treatment of the 
hour, Catapano was intrigued with the possibility 
of using immunostimulating therapy, allowing the 
body to fight off cancer with its own defense sys- 
tem. He fastened on to the concept of vaccines, 
hypothesizing that if they were used preventively 
against certain diseases, perhaps they could stimu- 
late the immune system in a general way. 

Night after night, month after month, he tested 
different vaccines on the hamsters and studied the 
effect on their tumors; he tried the vaccines for teta- 
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nus, diphtheria, typhus, pheumococcys, polio and 
smallpox. After several years, Catapano concluded 
that even though some of the vaccines—like the 
Salk polio vaccine—had a temporary, minor im- 
munostimulating effect, they were effective only 
against the organism from which they were de- 
rived. Still he persisted, and in 1970 he took up 
work with the typhoid vaccine. From the begin- 
ning, he knew he was onto something big: The im- 
mune stimulation it produced was extraordinary. 
In matched experiments he discovered that stag- 
gered miniscule doses of vaccine effectively dis- 
solved the tumors; conversely it was impossible to 
induce tumors in hamsters that had been injected 
regularly with the vaccine in a prophylactic—pre- 
ventive—regimen. 

Catapano began searching medical libraries for 
everything he could find about the typhoid vaccine 
and learned that, prior to the introduction of peni- 
cillin, the vaccine, like malaria, had been used to 
induce therapeutic fevers in the treatment of a 
number of diseases, including syphilis. Both agents 
were injected to induce extremely high tempera- 
tures—104 degrees and above—in order to kill off 
the syphilitic organisms. Such fever therapy was 
considered essential, although it was only errati- 
cally effective. 

Yet no one had fully explored the properties of 
the typhoid vaccine that made it such a powerful 
stimulant of the body’s immune system. Only 





government or two major pharmaceutical compa- 
nies that had little to gain financially. 

In 1982 when Catapano learned of the acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome emerging in the gay 
community, he saw a new therapeutic application 
for the vaccine, Three years later, when the govern- 
ment had come up with no effective AIDS therapy, 
Catapano filed a new application for a patent, cov- 
ering the use of typhoid vaccine in the treatment of 
AIDS. Before the application could be reviewed, 
Catapano treated a dozen AIDS patients. Then, in 
the rigorous so-called “prosecution” of the patent 
application, four medical examiners scrutinized 
the bloodwork and clinical history of each patient, 
as well as photographs of symptoms before treat- 
ment and several months later. By December the 
patent was granted; excerpts from the body of evi- 
dence approved by the medical examiners are in- 
cluded in the granting document. 

The full response of the medical community to 
Catapano and his typhoid vaccine protocol re- 
mains to be seen. “It is interesting that many physi- 
cians who were enthusiastic about trying the Salk 
vaccine in patients dismiss the typhoid vaccine, al- 
though they know nothing about it,” says Dr. 
Maisonet. 

Catapano himself may not make the most effec- 
tive case for his own discoveries. At 72, he has no 
experience as a public speaker; in front of an audi- 
ence he is plain spoken, direct, emotional and 


Many AIDS patients treated on the 


assumption that syph 
problem are well. 


gradually did Catapano come to understand why 
his protocol worked, boosting both of the body’s 
known immune responses, the cellular and the hu- 
moral (related to bodily fluids). The vaccine is high 
ly antigenic; it contains proteins and 
carbohydrates, or polysaccharides, which have on 
their surface distinctive sequences of atoms, called 
recurring prosthetic radicals. The vaccine is inject- 
ed just under the skin, by a short-needled syringe so 
that it reaches the lymphatic system. This stimu- 
lates lymphocytes, in particular T-lymphocytes 
and B-lymphocytes. T-lymphocytes are responsi- 
ble for the body’s cellular immune response; once 
stimulated they produce lymphokines, soluble 
proteins which in turn activate macrophages, those 
cells that attach to and destroy foreign agents. B- 
lymphocytes govern the body's humoral immune 
response; they stimulate circulating antibodies, 
proteins that attack invading agents. 

In 1978 Catapano managed to have researchers 
at National Cancer Institute perform experiments. 
with lab animals, which confirmed the vaccine’s 
special immune-stimulating properties. Catapano 
insists that, as a lone investigator, he would never 
have obtained the cooperation of the NCI, if its 
then director, Dr. Arthur Upton, now a department 
chairman at the New York University School of 
Medicine, had not granted him an audience. Up- 
ton recently recalled of that meeting: “People 
thought I was wasting my time talking to someone 
without an M.D. or other scientific credentials. But 
it’s easy to forget, now that science is such a well 
organized profession, that a century ago, it was 
conducted by amateurs.” Upton was impressed 





is their primary 


enough with Catapano’s work to order that the ani- 
mal studies with the vaccine be conducted. 

Despite the promising results of the studies, che- 
motherapy was still the favored treatment for can- 
cer and, although Catapano began seeking a patent 
for his discoveries, he was unable to interest the 
sometimes defensive. He is fiercely devoted to the 
patients he treats. They know they can call him any 
time, day or night, and hear the familiar, “How 'ya 
doin, buddy?” On the other hand if he discovers a 
patient has become reinfected with syphilis or is 
secretly taking another treatment, he lets a patient 
have it—at the top of his lungs. Some patients love 
Catapano’s style. Others are put off by it and never 

~come back. 

Dr. Klaus-Uwe Dier -a West German physi- 
cian who became convinced that syphilis was the 
key to AIDS in 1984, after seeing dramatic remis- 
sion of symptoms in AIDS patients whom he treat- 
ed with high doses of penicillin—recently met with 
Catapano in New York. After returning to Germany 
and pursuing clinical and literary research, Dierig, 
concluded that penicillin therapy should indeed be 
preceded by, and then alternated with, typhoid 
vaccine. He told Catapano that his findings with 
typhoid vaccine represented a major discovery. 
(Catapano and Dierig will be appearing at a semi- 
nar on AIDS and syphilis in New York City in No- 
vember, sponsored by H.E.A.L, the Health, 
Education AIDS Liaison.) 

Although Catapano has not published any for- 
mal study of his work, several of the physicians us- 
ing his vaccine are preparing to pool their patient 
data and publish their findings in collaboration 











with the inventor. Many skeptical physicians insist 
they want to wait until they see a publication, Pa- 
tients, however, may not be that particular. Mi- 
chael Smith, a stockbroker in San Francisco who 
has AIDS and has thrived on the typhoid protocol, 
observes, “Doctors are bound to say, ‘Well, it’s 
very nice that you all have stories about feeling bet- 
teron typhoid, but where's the double blind study?’ 
Well, those studies can take several years to materi- 
alize. Meanwhile, a patient has been told he has 
two years to live, and his only option is AZT, which 
may kill him sooner. Then you hear about patients 
getting better on something that is non-toxic, is 
cheaper, and might make you better, You’re not 
waiting for any study.” 

Indeed, in most cases it is the insistence of a pa- 
tient or group of patients which leads a physician to 
start using the Catapano typhoid protocol. After 
eight years, the medical establishment has pitifully 
little to offer AIDS patients and, in a situation un- 
precedented in medical history, patients are in- 
creasingly dictating the direction of clinical 
treatment of this disease. Credentials and publica- 
tions don’t carry the weight they customarily do. 
All that patients want to know, and mostly from one 
another, is, “What's working?” 

Recently Catapano received an unusual call, 
from a physician in California whose five-year-old 
daughter had been in a car crash and become HIV- 
positive following multiple transfusions. The child 
had started AZT treatment and was developing 
painful side effects. The doctor and his wife were 
calling Catapano in desperation. The child began 
the protocol the next day. 

Catapano’s patent covers not only the treatment 
of AIDS, but other disorders he believes to be im- 
mune-related, such as lupus, Epstein-Barr virus 
(chronic fatigue syndrome), herpes, and rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Indeed, physicians using the protocol 
report wondrous resolution of symptoms unrelated 
to AIDS. Dr. Cima, of Rockville Center, New York, 
‘observes that herpes has not recurred in patients 
undergoing typhoid vaccine therapy. Dr. Mehl of 
San Francisco has treated three Epstein-Barr pa- 
tients. “They were my three toughest chronic fa- 
tigue cases; two of the patients had been ill for 10 
years,” he says. “The improvement within six 
weeks was extraordinary.” Dr. Terry Pulse of Dal- 
las says that his most astonishing case involved an 
HIV-negative patient with a grapefruit-sized malig- 
nant tumor on his neck. “The man had received 
every treatment and was told to go home and die,” 
says Pulse, “Within four and a half months of ty- 
phoid vaccine therapy, the tumor was completely 
gone. The man is well.”” 

Where AIDS is concerned, the typhoid vaccine 
appears to hold a golden promise. There are quali- 
fications. Catapano cautions that “to finish the 
treatment doesn’t mean that someone will never be 
sick again, never have pneumonia or an infection. 
But, with their immune system restored, they wil! 
be able to handle it as they should.” One infection 
they must not get again, however, is syphilis; if 
someone contracts the disease over and over 
again, it will eventually kill them, no matter what 
treatment is given. 

The ever-growing body of evidence relating 
syphilis and AIDS remains controversial. It is in- 
triguing, however, that so many AIDS patients 
treated on the assumption that syphilis is their pri- 
mary problem are well, while most of those who've 
recieved what is essentially anti-viral treatment 
have died. Clearly the vaccine is a fascinating wild 
card,not only in the current epidemic but in the 
future of medicine. Salvatore Catapano’s contribu- 
tion, already a noteworthy one, may prove to be 
historic. 
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I Lali | America has long been a 
sucker for giant radical 


baldies screaming about 
aboriginal land rights. Just 
ask Midnight Oil. 


When Midnight Oil cracked the U.S. charts this year, there was little of the “homeboys made 
good’ backslapping around Australia. Instead, we Aussies all watched in speechless wonder. 
Of all of Australia’s leading bands, Midnight Oil have been the most aggressively Australian. 

Since 1971, they've made music about aboriginal land rights, uranium mining, nuclear dis- 
armament and unemployment, and immersed themselves deeply in local political issues. In 
1984, Peter Garrett, the band’s towering, bald singer, ran for the New South Wales Senate on 
the Nuclear Disarmament Party ticket, and he has been invited by the government to sit on a 
commission to change the national constitution. Through all this, the band’s records routinely 
enter the Australian charts at No. 1. Like Bruce Springsteen in the U.S., the Oils are more than 
pop stars in Australia; they’re youth icons. We just didn’t think you'd know what to make of 
them. 


The band started out as a sort of surfers band? 

Peter Garrett: Yeah. | remember those first couple of tours we did up the coast, before we were 
recording or anything, and | don’t think | even travelled with the rest of the band. | went with 
some mates and we'd surf all day and then I'd show up at the gig that night. 


You were studying law, weren’t you? 

Air and space law. It’s getting to be quite a big field—developing laws about what happens to 
all those bits of junk that NASA leaves behind in space and the satellites which are flying 
around up there at the moment. One part of it is working out who takes responsibility for those 
bits of hardware that fall to the earth. Another deals with the various outer space agreements 
like the Moon Treaty which was broken years ago by the Soviets and the Americans. 
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“The reality is that the standard American recording 

contract is a greater work of art than the standard pop song. 
Far greater. It’s been drafted by superb craftspeople who 
have had a view to making sure that no musician gets his 
five-cents worth at any point in time unless it can’t be helped 
at any cost. It’s a beast. They never told us that in lawschool.” 


Do you remember the first time you 
met the band? 

I can remember the first audition | had 
with them. There was a young drum- 
mer who played with a ctack and boot 
like seven thunderstorms, and a gui- 
tarist that cared less about the way he 
looked than the way he played. | tried 
to sing over the top of them. It felt like 
the back of your neck was going in a 
different direction from the front of 
your head, And the same thing is still 
happening. 


So how did the band go from being a 
part-time surfers band into this politi- 
cal rock group? 

It’s not a conscious thing or it wasn’t 
with us. You get asked to do things and 
so you do them because they’re things 
that you believe are right. And then 
after a couple of years you look back 
and see that you've played x number 
of shows for different issues and you 
suddenly realize that you are very 
involved. 


Has your legal background made a 
difference to the way Midnight Oil op- 
erated, particularly in relation to 
maintaining control over your work? 
As far as possible. The reality is that 
the standard American recording con- 
tract is a greater work of art than the 
standard pop song. Far greater. It’s 
been drafted by superb craftspeople 
who have had a view to making sure 
that no musician gets his five-cents 
worth at any point in time unless it 
can’t be helped at any cost. It’s a beast. 
They never told us that in law school. 


How much influence did punk have 
on the band in the early days? In Aus- 
tralia you were widely regarded as a 
new wave band. 
Our response to what was happening 
in music was pretty similar to the punk 
response. But we were musicians al- 
ready, so we weren't in an anti-music 
thing. It was more an attitude and an 
excitement that touched us as well. 
The Clash went into America as po- 
litically pure Rolling Stones, with a 
great amount of posing and great copy 
from [singer/guitarist Joe] Strummer— 
a willingness to strike out and a pha- 
lanx of photographers following the 
trail. The Oils is much more low-key 
than that. We're Clash fans, but you 
need more than radical chic. 





The Midnight Oil office not only runs 
the affairs of Midnight Oil and a few 
other bands, but also gets behind is- 
sues—sends out press releases on the 
Constitutional Commission and other 
causes. How does that work? 

If you're going to set up an office to 
manage a band then you have to have 
certain facilities like photocopiers and 
telephones and those kinds of things. 
It seems logical that if these facilities 
are not being used all the time for the 
band they can also be used by other 
people who need them. 


| suppose the way it works is some- 
thing like circles radiating out of a 
center. At the core is [drummer] Rob 
Hirst and [guitarist] Jim Mogine, who 
writes the songs; and then the next 
layer out you have the rest of the band 
and our manager Gary Morris, who is 
a member of the band; and then fur- 
ther out you have the other ancillary 
activities and the projects which we 
get involved in. 


You have set up a Midnight Oil Trust. 
The Trust is there to fund projects, like 
Brother Alex, who runs a refuge in 
Melbourne for street kids. And there 
are a couple of things like radio pro- 
grams on the environment that we can 
help with. 


You've said you'd never tour in sup- 
port of an overseas act in Australia, 
There was an attitude in this country in 
the ‘70s that every group had to do a 
tour supporting an overseas band in 
order to get their career happening 
with Australian audiences. We didn’t 
see the point in that. 

It’s not a big deal. Midnight Oil has 
never wanted to be like anything else. 
It’s just us. | never thought about sing- 
ing in American accent. It was never a 
question. 


The Diesel and Dust album was a re- 
sult of the band’s experience of the 
outback. How do you recall that expe- 
rience now, two years later? 

It’s the complete opposite in terms of 
environment and culture, place and 
space, of what you're used to. The oth- 
er aspect is the feeling of extraordinary 
antiquity. Everything is pre-EPCOT. 
This is a 40,000-year-old race of peo- 
ple. That figure rolls off the tongue 
easily, but when you consider that 
most of our cultures are 6,000 or 
7,000 years old it becomes quite 
mindboggling. 

Here is an unbroken line of people 
whose behavior is structured around 
survival, in a world where most of us 
are hell-bent on annihilation. There is 
an idea within the aboriginal belief 
system that all places are cultural and 
spiritual reference points in a land- 
scape of belief and that these moun- 
tains and creek beds are considered to 
be alive. We in our culture don’t see 
the Earth like that. However, as we are 
seeing with the ozone layer, we are 
probably wrong. | think we have to 
understand that there are concurrent 
levels of aliveness. We should under- 
stand that the Earth bleeds too. In the 
outback, things are allowed tobreathe 
and there is a much greater sense of 
essence. One of the things we exper- 
ienced out in the bush was that it was 
very honest out there. You can’t hide 
anywhere, you can’t pretend to be 
someone special, you can’t escape 
into fantasy, you can’t ignore the fun- 
damentals of the red bit of earth that 
you're sleeping on and the immensity 
of the outback. Maybe that rubbed off 
a little bit. There was a feeling in the 
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“1 can remember the first audition | had with them. 
There was a young drummer who played with a crack and 
boot like seven thunderstorms, and a guitarist that cared 
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band of, let's just strip it back, make it 
simple and straightforward. 

I'm not trying to glorify it; it's harsh, 
but | find it more appealing than Sun- 
set Strip or the Eiffel Tower. Maybe I'll 
have to go back and live there for 10 
years and maybe I'd change my 
opinion. 


One aspect that stands out is the blend 
of acoustic guitars and a hard rock 
approach. 
This is a rock'n'roll band, but one 
which is aware of the phallic connota- 
tions of all that excessive guitar noise 
and that dilemma 

On Diesel and Dust, there was an 
attempt to capture the warmth, the 
earthiness, the honesty and the ele- 
mental aspects of the experience. Us- 
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ing acoustic guitars takes it into other 
areas of music. The acoustic guitar is 
an essential instrument rather than a 
technological one. 

‘AsRob has pointed out, the rhythms 
are like the diesels and four-wheel 
drives barrelling down the endless 
roads, or the hum of the generators 
constantly turning over. Those are 
very Australian rhythms. 


You were saying that you were sur- 
prised that the band had succeeded in 
America. Why? 

Because a song about aboriginal land 
rights that featuresa tall, gangling bald 
bloke with a band that refuse to do x 
thousand TV shows and who have put 
everybody in the record company off 
side at some stage over the past four or 


five years ended up with a hit single. | 
just didn’t expect it. 


You've always been very outspoken 
from the stage, often about America’s 
military presence around the world 
and Reagan’s politics. Do you tone 
that down when you're playing in the 
USA? 

I'm polite when | go to someone's 
house. I’m in a band that believes you 
don’t go somewhere to impose your 
‘own judgments and belligerence on 
somebody. You stand up for what you 
think and you speak it out but you also 
check out what it’s like. If you go to 
America to hate it and only see the bad 
things, then that’s what's going to hap- 
pen. We had an attitude of, let’s see 
this country, let’s know these people, 


n a different direction from the front of your 


let’s play our music and then judge the 
response—which for us has been very 
positive. 


Do you see the band using its interna- 
tional success to do the sort of things 
you have done locally on an interna- 
tional level? 

For a band that is serious about its 
politics, like the Oils, involvement in 
benefits becomes difficult. You have a 
concert for starving people and there 
are a whole bunch of pop stars includ- 
ing semi-past-it pop stars hamming it 
up on stage, and you don’t have any 
contextual information for audiences 
as to why there are starving people 
and what's being done about it and 
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BON APPETIT 


Like a lottery winner who blows it all on a fleet of 
Cadillacs, Jon Bon Jovi has everything but the ability to 
make people envious. Turns out New Jersey's other 
favorite son is a nice, down-to-earth guy. 


Jon Bon Jovi doesn’t like to have his picture 
taken. At a poolside table in Hollywood's 
deco-posh St. James Club and Hotel, he 
French-inhales atmosphere as the photogra- 
pher carefully lines up a shot. Bon Jovi (‘Bon- 
giovi’’ on his driver's license) is wearing a 
Harley cap over hair pulled back in a hasty 
ponytail. The face that launched a thousand 
pre-pube fantasies is expressionless and un- 
derlined with a six o’clock shadow. The 26- 
year-old multi-millionaire appears prepared 
more for an afternoon of watching his faves, 
the New Jersey Giants, than to pose for a 
photo shoot for a national magazine. He is 
clearly at odds with his regard as a pretty face. 
We should all have it so tough. 


Article by Michael Corcoran 


“Could you take the hat off, please?” the 
photographer asks. 

“Now you're reachin’, man. This hat is atti- 
tude,” Bon Jovi states. 

“Don’t worry, Jon, you've got plenty of atti- 
tude without it.” There is certainly an Italian 
word that best sums up Jon Bon Jovi’s good- 
natured cockiness and you can be sure Jon 
knows it and uses it to spice his lopsided New 
Jersey accent. I’m guessing that it’s a two-syl- 
lable word that rhymes with “bone.” Jon Bon 
Joviis the nicest guy who ever looked and act- 
ed like John Travolta in a Julie Christie wig, 
but yes, he does sometimes portray the swag- 
ger God gave to wolverines. He feels the pres- 
sure of having to follow up the 13-million- 
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selling Slippery When Wet, but he has the ability to 
throw the weight off his shoulders with a confident 
shrug. When asked if he isn’t just a little bit worried 
about falling victim to Peter Frampton Syndrome, 
whereby a mega-hit is followed by a dud and then 
relative obscurity, he says, “Didn't Frampton star 
in Sgt. Pepper? Didn't he pose like this (imitates I’m 
In You's cutesy pie pose) on his next album? | don’t 
know.” 

‘As the photographer clicks away like a time- 
lapse recording of a Russian Roulette tournament, 
cover band music wafts in from a wedding recep- 
tion nearby. If he could have any band in the world 
play at his wedding reception, who would it be? 
“Not a rock band, that’s for sure,” the bored model 
answers as the band kicks into “My Girl.” “Like if 
the band at my wedding butchered this song like 
these guys are doing, I’d go up and shoot them.” 
Bon Jovi thinks about this a few seconds, with a 
bent index finger between his bee-stung lips, then 
says, “When I do get married, it's just going to be 
me, my old lady and the justice of the peace. Could 
you imaging the invites I'd have to send out if |had 
a big wedding?” 

Bon Jovi looks over two proofs from the first few 
shots and comments, “Man, | look like death in 
these, but | like ‘em. Peter Frampton never looked 
like death.” Then he crumples up one photo and 
hands back the one where he’s wearing his hat. As 
the photographer retrieves the capless photo and 
straightens it out, the wedding band starts playing 
“Oye Como Va,” the old Santana hit. “I'm definite- 
ly not having a rock band,” Bon Jovi says with a 
hand on his forehead. 

As the photographer loads the last roll, Jon looks 
inside the window at the wedding reception. 
“Wow, somebody cool’s getting married. Guess 
who | just saw: Trapper John from ‘M*A*S*H*’,” he 
exclaims. Earlier in the day, Forbes reported that 
Bon Jovi’s income for ’87-'88 is expected to reach 
$34 million, and here he is excited about seeing 
Wayne Rogers. You can take the boy out of New 
Jersey... 
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Jon Bon Jovi hates to give interviews. Or maybe he 
just hates them when they're the fourth of the day 
and follow a lengthy photo shoot. At any rate, | feel 
icicles dripping from the grunted responses when | 
began the questioning in Bon Jovi's luxurious suite, 


Where in New Jersey are you from? 
Middlesex County. 


What did your father do? 
Cut hair. 


Does he still do it? 
llong pause] Part-time. 


Is record producer Tony Bongiovi your brother? 
No. 


Is he related to you? 

Yeah, he’s my asshole. Don’t write that. He’s my 
second cousin and someone who uses my name a 
lot. You can write that. 


Oh boy, | thought, one of these teeth-pulling ses- 
sions. An interview from hell. | scratched my ques- 
tion about his longtime manager Doc McGhee 
getting popped for smuggling marijuana, because | 
figured that when Jon punched me it would just be 
his word against mine. And who were they going to 
believe, some rock writer who still owes money on 
his 1983 income tax or the reputed nice guy who 
does benefits for Farm Aid and Covenant House? 
Bon Jovi's demeanor turned around 180 degrees, 
however, when I started asking him about the old 
scufflin’ days on the New Jersey club circuit. 


Did you ever think about pursuing something else 
besides music? 

Never. It was always great and always kept getting 
better. Like when you're 16, the coolest thing 
would be to play the school dance, then when 
you're 18 it would be to play the local block party; 


but when | was 16 and 17 | was already playing 
nightclubs and felt like King Shit. When | was 18 | 
opened for Greg Kihn and thought it was the big- 
gest deal. | was opening for Johnny and Edgar Win- 
ter, Squeeze, a bunch of guys. | missed my senior 
prom because that night | played my first 10,000 
seat concert with Southside Johnny and Hall and 
Oates. 


What was the name of that band? 

The Rest. Southside really liked us so he put us on 
the bill and sent a limousine to get us. So we all 
piled in the limo, the five guys in the band, all our 
girlfriends, our manager and our roadie. There's 
like 12 people in the car and we felt like big rock 
stars. There was no dressing room, no rider, all we 
got paid was a bottle of Remy Martin, but we were 
in seventh heaven. Johnny only paid for the limo to 
take us there, so we didn’t have a ride home. But it 
didn’t matter. It was still a great experience. When 
you're 18 years old and haven't even graduated 
yet, that gig was like the greatest thrill in your life. 


What was the worst gig in those early days? 
Geez, | don’t remember 


Were there any when only six people showed up? 
Six people? That was a good night. | remember one 
summer when | played every Sunday night at the 
Fast Lane in Asbury Park. It was something called 
“Summer Days.” | remember it well, still have the 
T-shirt somewhere. Anyway, Bruce Springsteen 
was home that summer and the motherfucker 
would go to the Stone Pony and jam every fuckin’ 
Sunday. This was ‘82, he had just finished selling 
out the Garden 10 nights in a row, and he'd be 
playing a small club every Sunday. Well, my crowd 
went from 200 to 100 to 25 to six, until finally we 
started playing at 8 p.m., close the bar at 11 and 
we'd all go over to the Pony to see Bruce. 


When's the first time you saw Springsteen? 
1978. 








Are you a big fan? 
Sure. If you live in New Jersey and don’t love 
Springsteen, they raise your taxes. 


Are you friends with Springsteen? 
I wouldn't say we're friends. We know each other 
and that’s about it. 


Who was it the biggest thrill for you to jam with? 
That's a tough one, because I've played with every- 
‘one from Vince Neil last night to Willie Nelson at 
Farm Aid. Willie was great. This is an American 
hero, right? | mean, Willie Nelson could walk into 
the White House and have dinner with the presi- 
dent tomorrow and then, afterwards, go into any 
shitkicker bar and have a beer. He's totally cool. 
After the Farm Aid show, Willie invited us over to 
this—I guess you'd call it his country club. This is a 
man who doesn’t have to spend time with a peon 
like me, but he’s hanging out with me and Tico 
[Torres, Bon Jovi’s drummer]. He asked us, “You 
guys play golf?” And we said no. “You guys play 
pool?” Yeah. So Willie proceeds to kick my ass in 
pool, then he takes us into his studio and shows us 
around. 

Suddenly he says, “I’m gonna teach you boys 
how to play golf.”” So he grabs a couple golf clubs 
and leads us to the first tee, yakking all the way 
about Farm Aid, the movie he was making, touring, 
the hole in his jeans—he never stopped talking the 
whole way. He put the ball down, still talking, 
swung the club, hit the ball right down the middle 
of the fairway and looked at me and Tico and said, 
“Now we're playing golf.” And | was thinking, 
“This is too fuckin’ cool.’ | still have the golf ball. 


What was your first concert? 
Rush, Heart and the Doobie Brothers in Erie, PA. | 
think | was about 13. 


How old are you now? 
26. 
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Twenty-six! Man, I’m six years older than you and 
I’m still saving up for a car. You know, you start to 
realize you're getting old when most famous ath- 
letes and entertainers are younger than you. | went 
into a depression for a few days when I found out 
that Walter Payton is the same age as me. 

Yeah, and he's retired, What the hell is he doing 
retiring at 32? He just woke up. What's he gonna do 
now? 


He’s so rich he doesn’t have to do anything. 

| got a lot of money, you know, but if you told me 
you'd triple my money, but | could never perform 
again, I'd pass. There is no higher high than going 
out night after night and doing it like we did last 
year. Every show is a new challenge and every 
show we went out and proved ourselves. Right be- 
fore Slippery came out we were to play at Budo- 
kan, which is a very prestigious gig, but it’s a real 
dive. The dressing rooms are shitty, there’s not 
even a bathroom and the PA sounds like transistor 
radios. It’s not a nice place, but it’s Budokan, so 
you want to do well. | figured, we're big in Japan, 
we'll sell out no problem. But when we get to the 
airport we ask the promoter how tickets are going 
and he says we sold about 4,500. The place holds 
10,000 and I’m going, “No way am | going to play 
a half house at Budokan,” so the next few days 
before the show | do every radio, TV and print inter- 
view I can do. | just go crazy pushing the show and 
we end up selling another 3,500 tickets. It doesn’t 
sell out, but at least it’s respectable. 

While I'm making the promotional rounds | run 
into the editor of Burn, a fairly prestigious metal 
magazine in Japan, and | ask him, “How come I'm 
never on the cover of your book?” He told me, 
“Well, | think you guys are too soft, you don’t rock 
hard enough. It’s not a very good band.” So | told 
him, “Listen, come to the show tonight and if it’s 
not the greatest concert you've ever seen, never put 
me in the book again. But if it is the best show 
you've ever seen, | want two covers this year."" | 


Lsyseyor he 


just challenged the fucker. That night, Ising like 
it’s my last show ever. | give it everything | got, 
because | had to prove to those kids and to the 
press and especially to myself that we're for real. 
Anyway,| not only got two covers but the guy put 
them back to back in two consecutive months. 
Let's see, what was the question? 


There is nothing spectacular about Bon Jovi’s histo- 
ry: no drug problems, no charges and counter- 
charges, no lawsuits by disgruntled former 
members, not even any former members at all. The 
lineup that recorded New Jersey is the same one 
Jon Bongiovi recruited in late ‘81 to help him cap- 
italize on the surprising success of his demo 
“Runaway.” On guitar you've got underrated Ri- 
chie Sambora—Keith to Jon’s Mick. On bass is 
Alec John Such, on keyboards David Bryan and 
Torres, whom Bon Jovi stole from Frankie and the 
Knockouts. 

Their first LP, Bon Jovi, made ripples and even- 
tually went gold due to constant touring and push- 
ing (How many other gold records peak at No. 
432), and 1985's Fahrenheit 8500 struck gold the 
hard way. The act was still a medium attraction, 
opening tours for Kiss and the Scorpions, when 
Slippery When Wet and its accompanying videos 
catapulted Bon Jovi to the enormodome circuit. 
Looking like a cuter Van Halen and sounding like a 
watered down version, Bon Jovi was made to order 
for the little girls who'd outgrown Menudo but 
weren't quite ready for Slayer. The album sold 
nine million copies in the U.S. and four million 
overseas, but the critics regarded Jon Bon Jovi as 
little more than Pretty Boy Void. 





Do bad reviews bother you? 

Ihave mixed emotions on that. | want people to like 
us, but on the other hand, the critics’ favorites are 
notthe ones that sell the most records. | mean, your 
magazine has certainly not been a friend to us— 
nothing personal against you, but Guccione prom- 
ised me a cover last year and | did an interview and 
was the most obliging son of a bitch with photos, 
and the issue comes out and Madonna‘s on the 
cover. And she didn’t even have a record out. It was 
an old picture. And Guccione says, “I pulled it at 
the last second.” Hey, fuck you. And then Rolling 
Stone put me on the cover after they ripped the shit 
‘out of the album, calling it third generation Quiet 
Riot, and that was one of their best-selling issues 
ever. 

You know, we don’t make records for critics. 
They all get their records for free, so do I. It’s the 
kids who buy the records, so | think it’s their opin- 
ions that count. We preview our songs for groups of 
kids and have them pick the songs that will be on 
‘our albums. | used to play my demos for my A&R 
guy and our press guys and the people in the busi- 
ness. I'd ask them what they thought and they'd all 
go, “Yeah, it’s great, | love it!” and they'd walk 
away. For Slippery | played my demos for the kids, 
and this year we brought 50 kids in the studio, and 
they loved us and they hated us, but at least they felt 
one way or the other. 


What songs did they get on to New Jersey? 

“Wild Is the Wind” and “Stick to Your Guns.” | 
was going to save them for the next album, but the 
kids wanted them on this one. 


You're already planning your next album? 

Our next album is done already. We wanted New 
Jersey to be a double album. but the record compa- 
ny wouldn't let us, 


Continued on page 104 
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Closed beaches, devastating droughts, rapid 
deforestation from acid rain, the specter of the 
Greenhouse Effect (the Climate Research Unit in 
Britain reported that the four hottest years in over.a 
century of records were 1980, 1981, 1983, 1987, and 
when all the data is in, 1988 will probably be the 
fifth),and the discovery of a huge hole in the ozone 
layer have all made the environment a maior issue in 
the elections. SPIN called up the campaigns, talked to 
advisors, listened to speeches and pored over policy 
statements to find out where the candidates stand. 
Then we spoke with the environmental experts to find 
out what is really going on, and what really needs to 


be done. Article by Drew Hopkins 
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BUSH 


BUSH REALITY 





Ocean Dumping 

East Coast beaches closed all summer long this year, and last summer, 2100 
people in New Jersey came down with everything from fevers and ear infec- 
tions to respiratory failure after swimming in the ocean. 

Needles on a beach get a lot of media, but the real problem is that toxic 
waste from industry, sludge from municipal sewage treatment plants, and 
raw sewage from antiquated sewer systems have turned our oceans into a 
“toxic broth” that is poisoning everything living there. 


At the Republican National Convention in August, Bush pledged to “stop 
‘ocean dumping.”’ But did he really mean all ocean dumping, by industry and 
municipalities? “1 think what he was refering to was the controversy in New 
York over the dumping of sewage sludge,’ said Bush advisor William Ruck- 
elshaus. Bush has said he supports the current federal goal of stopping sludge 
dumping by 1991. 

On industry, Bush supports the Environmental Protection Agency's (EPA's) 
current regulations, which still allow for some toxic dumping or discharge. 





Acid Rain 


Acid rain, which is fornied when sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxide emissions 
from coal and automobiles combine to form sulfuric and nitric acid, is now 
recognized as a threat to the survival of forests, lakes and rivers throughout 
the world. 

Already, more than a quarter of the formerly fish-filled lakes in New York's 
Adirondack mountains are so acidic from acid rain that they cannot support 
any life, and mountains up and down the East Coast look as if they had been 
hit by wildfire. 


“On the question of acid rain, the time for study alone has passed,” said the 
vice president, in a speech at Lake Erie on August 31, 1988. “We know 
enough now to begin taking steps to limit future damage .. .."” 

Bush, who chaired a Reagan Administration commission to study acid 
rain, “will ask for” a program to cut sulfur emissions by unspecified “mil- 
lions of tons” by 2000. 





Global Warming 


Global warming, or the “Greenhouse Effect,” caused by man-made chemi- 
cals and over use of fossil fuels, is now universally accepted by scientists as 
unavoidable. Department of Energy researchers estimate that the average 
temperature of the earth will increase from between two and ten degrees 
within the next 20 to 100 years. Other estimates range as high as 20 to 30 
degrees. 

Scientists estimate that during the last ice age, the average global tempera- 
ture dropped only eight degrees. Whatever its intensity, the effects of global 
warming will include vast droughts, swelling of the oceans, and flooding of 
coastal cities around the world. 


Bush proposes to curb global warming in two ways. First is to “allow” envi- 
ronmental groups to buy rain forest acreage in developing nations in ex- 
change for debt relief. Ruckelshaus also praised international efforts to buy 
and preserve rain forests. Rain forests are particularly crucial in processing 
carbon dioxide into oxygen. 

Second, Bush wants to revitalize the nuclear power industry. Bush prom- 
ises to wait until “safe operation of plants and safe disposal of nuclear waste” 
can be guaranteed, but the recent “indefinite delay” in opening the first 
permanent U.S. nuclear waste site in New Mexico has brought no change in 
Bush's pro-nuclear energy position. 





Air Quality for Breathers 


Two pollutants are a big problem: ozone, a three-atom oxygen molecule that 
causes premature aging of the lungs with long-term exposure, and carbon 
monoxide, which blocks the ability of blood to absorb oxygen. Car exhaust is 
a common contributor to both, although for ozone pollution, power plants 
and industrial and household products are also key factors. 

Ozone pollution also increases in hot weather. “’If the Greenhouse Effect 
really is here and our summers are going to be hotter and hotter,”’ said Dr. 
Morton Lippmann, professor of Environmental Medicine at New York Uni- 
versity’s Medical Center, “then ozone pollution will continue to get worse.” 


Bush proposes increased use of ethanol from grains, methanol from coal, and 
methane (natural gas), which all burn cleaner than gas or diesel. "If commer- 
cial transportation fleets burned methanol in areas of smog like Southern 
California, there would be much less pollution,” Bush said. 

Ruckelshaus downplayed the importance of fuel efficiency: “The miles 
per gallon that cars get and the amount of harmful gases that come out the 
exhaust aren't necessarily connected.” Automakers are a powerful lobby in 
Washington. 





Depletion of Ozone Layer 


The depletion of the ozone layer is perhaps the most serious environmental 
crisis we face. 

The protective layer of ozone in the upper atmosphere makes life on earth 
possible, by shielding it from the most harmful ultraviolet radiation. Human 
engineering, however, has produced two forms of chemicals—halons and 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs)—that tear apart ozone when they break down 
in the upper atmosphere. Already, there is a huge hole in the ozone layer 
over Antarctica and parts of South America and New Zealand. 
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Bush is “proud of the leading role we played in developing the Montreal 
Protocol,” an international agreement drafted earlier this year to reduce CFC 
production by 50 percent by 2000. “We will implement the protocol and 
encourage American industry to take a leadership role by accelerating devel- 
opment of safe and effective alternatives and striving for the goal of phasing 
out all domestic production of CFCs,’ he writes. 


, 


DUKAKIS REALITY 


REALITY 
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Dukakis also supports the 1991 goal for stopping sludge dumping and “strict 
enforcement of the current regulations” for industry. 

Dukakis would also use federal funds to help cities upgrade their sewage 
systems, many of which, like Boston's and New York's, discharge raw 
sewage when it rains. (Reagan twice vetoed reauthorizations of the Clean 
Water Act that contained provisions to help fund sewage upgrades.) Specifi- 
cally, Dukakis also opposes off-shore oil exploration and drilling in environ- 
mentally sensitive areas. 





“Nothing should be dumped in the ocean that isn’t naturally there to begin 
with,” insists Cindy Zipf of Clean Ocean Action. “When we have fish with 
cancers, open sores, ulcers, fin rot—when their immune systems are break- 
ing down—we are getting a message that our systems on land are sick 
systems.” 

In addition to sewage sludge, environmentalists want laws to ban current 
discharge of acids, petroleum waste, highly carcinogenic polynuclear aro- 
matic hydrocarbons (PAHs) and other industrial waste. 





Dukakis has proposed a 10-year plan to reduce sulfur dioxide and nitrogen 
oxide emissions with cost-sharing provisions so that “the states that would 
benefit from the clean-up and the states that would bear the brunt of paying 
the costs of meeting the emissions reductions would share the costs.” 

Dukakis also worked on a cost sharing plan on acid rain at the New En- 
gland Governors Conference in 1983, and with the Coalition of Northeast 
Governors in 1985. 


“The time to take action was years ago,” said Steve Brennan of the Sierra 
Club, “The Reagan Commission on acid rain was just a smokescreen. It did 
nothing more than add two more years to the destruction.” 

Brennan said Dukakis’ position echoes the Mitchell Compromise (drafted 


” by Sen. John Mitchell, D-ME) currently in the Senate, which calls for sulfur 


emission reductions of 10 million tons by 2000. Canadian researchers have 
determined that a 50-percent reduction, or 12 million tons annually, in sulfur 
emissions would sufficiently reduce damage from sulfuric acid in acid rain. 





Dukakis is opposed to new nuclear power plants but stresses the importance 
of developing renewable energies, such as solar, wind and geothermal. He 
has promoted research into these in Massachusetts and has implemented 
solar and wind energy in several state-owned buildings. (Renewable ener- 
gies are absent from Bush's speeches and campaign literature.) 

Dukakis also wants legislation to establish higher standards on appliance 
efficiency, which the Reagan administration vetoed. 


“We have to shift toward less carbon-intensive fuels like natural gas,” said 
Dr. Irving Mintzer of World Resources Institute, “and ultimately to smokeless 
fuels, like solar, fusion, geothermal, wind, hydroelectric.” 

The world’s rain forests are being destroyed at an estimated rate of four 
square miles every 25 minutes. The World Resources Institute has proposed 
an international effort to buy some 300,000 hectares (741,000 acres) of rain 
forest in Brazil, Zaire and Indonesia. (The Grateful Dead has joined the fight 
to save the rain forest, too, through fund-raising benefit concerts and media 
campaigns.) 





Early in the campaign, Dukakis also advocated the use of ethanol, methanol, 
and methane, but domestic policy advisor Scott Lewis said he is now putting 
“less emphasis on those,” because of recent evidence that they are responsi- 
ble for up to 20 percent of the Greenhouse Effect. 

Dukakis wants more controls on auto emissions and higher standards for 
fuel efficiency—50 mpg by 2000. Prototypes already exist in Europe and 
Japan that get 70 mpg. 


“Our automobiles burn much too much fuel,’ said Dr. William Kellogg of 
the National Center for Atmospheric Research. “We know how to make 
more fuel-efficient automobiles . . . but there’s just such a big automotive 
lobby, you don’t know what to do with it. They don’t want any controls at all, 
whether for better efficiency, less pollution, or safety.” 








“The Montreal Protocol doesn’t go nearly far enough,” Lewis said. Dukakis 
wants a total ban on CFCs within 10 years, both domestically and interna- 
tionally. Several leading CFC producers have said already that they would 
stop all production by 2000. 


Researchers fee! that a 50-percent reduction in world CFC production would 
still result in a 50-percent loss of ozone by 2050, which would kill most 
crops, trees and the microscopic plants in the oceans that supply half of the 
world’s oxygen. “Anything less than a decrease of 85 percent in use right 
now will increase the risk” to the ozone, said Mintzer. Some feel that a 
“terminal” depletion of the ozoneis already in motion, which even an 
immediate elimination of CFCs might not halt. @ 
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What I did on 

my summer vacation 
(instead of reviewing 
the new Keith 
Richards record) 


Article by 
Nick Tosches 















brother's car with him and his 

wife, coming home from a wake 
over in the old neighborhood in Jer- 
sey City. No one you know. 

My brother asks me if Island is 
cone of the dumb-ass companies 
that still sends me free records even 
though | haven't reviewed a record 
since Christ left Chicago. | don’t 
know, | tell him. They all look the 
same. Well, if they do, he says, keep 
an eye out for the Keith Richards al- 
bum; he wants it. All right, | tell him. 
We drive on in his shitbox through 
the slow river of dark night. 

Island, it turns out, is not one of 
the dumb-ass companies that still 
Sends me records. Fuck it. 


I: goes like this. I'm in my kid 


A week later, Legs McNeil is sit- 
ting on my couch, grubbing my 
cigarettes. | haven't seen this guy in 
years. He is now happily divorced 
ond an editor of SPIN. Don't worry, | 
tell him, help yourself, I've got a 
carton in the other room. We talk 
about mashed potatoes and female 
body parts, then fall silent. He asks 
me if | want to write something 
about Keith Richards for SPIN. All 
right, | tell him, get me a copy of the 
album. 

But Legs discovers that the com- 
pany doesn’t want to let out any ad- 
vance copies. They're afraid of a 
leak. A leak. What the fuck is this, a 
goddamn record album or a coded 
blueprint for biosensor circuitry? 

They tell Legs | can hear the al- 
bum if | go to 21st Street. | mean, | 
don’t even want to hear the fucking 
thing. |heard “Happy” once, along 
time ago, and that was enough. All| 
want is to glom a copy, slip it to my 


brother, then say some nice things 
about Keith, who deserves it. And 
where does 21st Street figure into 
this, anyway? | thought Island was 
on Fourth Street. Maybe the compa- 
ny isn't even Island, maybe my 
brother got it wrong. But, even so, 
what the fuck is on 21st Street? | 
wouldn’t go to 21st Street even to 
hear somebody who could actually 
sing. | wouldn't go to 21st Street for 
a blowjob and a quart of Dewar's, 
even if they sent a limo. | mean, at 
least have the fucking class to come 
to me with the goddamn thing. Send 
‘a few armed Pinkertons to watch 
over me while | listen to it or what- 
ever. But 21st Street? 

I'm sure this is none of Keith's do- 
ing. We pissed in adjoining urinals 








once at a party 15 or 16 years ago 
at the Four Seasons and he seemed 
as nice a guy as ever you'd care to 
piss next to. (We had to leave early 


that night, Richard Meltzer and my- ( 

self and our consorts, because Ce 1s 

Richard jumped into the fountain, iat 4 

and Atlantic Records, whose party it more cious 
was, firmly held that improper de- ith 


corum and rock'n'roll simply did wi 


not mix.) But, even aside from that 
piss, Keith always seemed to be the a Priv tay | 

sort of person who would never ex- 

pect anybody to goto 21st Street for of Comfort. 
anything 


Which brings us to the album. I’m Southern Comfort 
sure it's a very good record, even has a distinctive, appealing flavor. 
though the guy can't carry atune in It’sa drink that makes any other drink 
a fucking bucket; and everyone taste that much bette 
should go out and buy it now that it's . 
been declassified. Keith, at the age Comfort on the Rocks: 
of 44, hasit all over Jagger. True, he Pour 1 jigger of Southern Comfort into a short glass with ice. 
looks these days like a disinterred Garnish with lemon, or lime, or cherry: 


corpse, but he’s achieved in the 
midst of his decay a certain dignity. 
Jagger, on the other hand, beneath 
the thickening make-up of middle 
age, evokes in his silly quest for 
eternal youth nothing so much as a 
rock’n‘roll Joan Collins or Liber- 
ace. (Beware the watermelon diet, 
Mick, beware.) Does rock'n'roll 
even enter into it at this point? | 
mean, is the rock'n'roll of people in 
their golden Geritol years different 
from the jazz of Guy Lombardo or 
Lawrence Welk or a hundred other 
dead or dying geezers? Can there 
be such a thing as menopausal 
rock’n’roll? 

Keith Richards, at least, seems to 
have perceived the truth that the 
very notion of a middle-aged teen 
dream is an absurdity to all but the 
middle-aged. He seems, in other 
words, to be learning what Dean 
Martin has long since known—that, 
in old Napoli, that's amore. Be- 
sides, anybody who doesn’t like 
Bruce Springsteen, thinks George 
Michael should take a shave and 
get lost, and has never heard of 
Johnny Kemp has got to have some- 
thing on the ball. God knows what 
the future holds for him. He's al- 
ways had a unique voice, to put it 
mildly. Now that he’s a good family 
man instead of a drunken junkie 
lowlife, maybe he can even team up 
with John Denver or Bobby Golds- 
boro if Mick doesn’t come around. 
From heroin to Care Bears: the real 
story of rock’n’roll 

The album [which is actually on 
Virgin] is called Talk Is Cheap. 
Twenty-first Street is still there. And 
my brother never got his fucking = 
free record. Such is life. 
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BEWARE FALSE PROFITS 





Success hasn’t spoiled the False Prophets, 
partly because they haven’t had much success. 





But they still believe in punk. 


cafeteria on the East Side of Manhattan. Except for 

the high percentage of mohawks, the audience of 
about 500 has a decidedly ‘60s feel: kids of all races 
struggling not to be liberals. They are also struggling not 
to be fascists or nihilists (an ’80s touch), which means 
that they seem to know too much about American for- 
eign policy to be cool. You just can’t be cool when you 
can see evil and have been trained by your education to 
fit into the economy. Might as well dress like an outlaw 
and make a big racket until the debt structure topples 
and people get sufficiently pissed off to give the ruling 
class the ol’ heave-ho. 

To the extent that such non-hierarchical R.A.R. shows: 
can be said to have a headliner, the headlining act is the 
False Prophets. | like their lead singer, Stephen lelpi, be- 
cause he has chosen to spend his life since 1978 with his 
moustache cut into two crustaceous stalactites that 
hang from each nostril. Every time | see him, my post- 
nasal drip consciousness is raised to mystical levels and 
all I need for enlightenment is a glance at his five-inch 
black fingernails that claw the air like some ghastly vi- 


| t’s Rock Against Racism night at the Hunter College 


Article by Charles M. Young 


sion from the final days of Howard Hughes. He also 
wears a dress, just to be sure no one mistakes him for 
middle-management at Exxon. Like his fans, lelpi sees 
too much evil in the world to be cool. 

At this moment he is running a shuttle service be- 
tween the security guards about a half-mile down the 
hall and the show. Robert Chambers, the preppie mur- 
derer, was sentenced today and the stink of authority 
trying to reassert itself hangs over the show. The city has 
scapegoated underage drinking and the security guards 
aren't letting anyone in who isn’t on the guest list or 
doesn’t have a Hunter ID. lelpi is simply going outside 
every 10 minutes or so to put everyone who shows up 
‘on the guest list. 

By the side of the stage is a vast pile of junk, otherwise 
known as “‘Stephen’s stage props.” They are either 
homemade or bought in a dime store and are disinte- 
grating into an undifferentiated mass of papier-mache 
and polyethylene. Even lelpi’s trademark walking stick 
with the monkey skull handle could pass for a random 
chunk of driftwood. ‘‘We're racing to see who can de- 
compose faster,” he explains. The monkey skull, with 
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most of its cranium now dust, is in the lead. 

The False Prophets dramatically take the stage at 
midnight and then stand there for 10 minutes as 
lelpi delivers an anatomically correct monologue 
on Chambers’ likely fate in prison. It is really dis- 
gusting. Even if Chambers deserves it. And he does. 
lelpi closes his rant by donning one of his undiffer- 
entiated papier-mache masks—Is it a snake? An 
alligator? A horse?—and the band kicks into a rous- 
ing version of “The Taxidermist” (All you animal 
lovers, you make me fat and gross/No one can play 
God, but I come pretty close). 

Despite being around since 1980, the False 
Prophets are still finding themselves. musically, 
largely due to numerous personnel changes. The 
fierce insistence on doing it their own way has left 
them with a classification problem: They aren't 
hardcore, they aren't metal, they aren’t pop, 
they're too obnoxious to be politically correct, 
they're too politically correct for trendo-junkies— 
What are they? | dunno. Can they make it? | dunno. 
lelpi can do a lot more with his voice than just 
shred his vocal cords and he’s taking lessons for 
even more tricks. 

After two albums on Alternative Tentacles, they 
have an uneven but often impressive collection of 
songs that express libertarian left and idiosyncratic 
concerns. They have a snazzy, if still developing, 
guitar attack in George Tabb and Debra Adele. The 
thythm section of bassist Anthony Sepulveda and 
drummer Tom Hamilton has found the pocket. | 
cannot describe the band as tight in concert but 
they have stumbled on something that is pure 
essence of False Prophets: a non-generic, punk- 
influenced synthesis of savagery, whimsy, 
showmanship and eclectic arrangements. No one 
who is more interested in denouncing evil sounds 
better. So if you hate evil and love your ears, the 
False Prophets will not lead you astray, But can 
they make it as long as lelpi wants to lecture on the 
proctological prospects of Robert Chambers? As | 
say, | dunno. 

In the meantime, the highpoint of the show 
comes during their cover of “Marat/Sade”: We 
want our rights and we don’t care how/We want 
our revolution NOW! lelpi does this Alice Cooper/ 
French Revolution bit where he guillotines his 
head with the mic stand and bangs his skull so hard 
he can barely finish the song. Afterwards, some kid 
gets up and announces that people should watch 
their wallets and coats—because there's some seri- 
ous theft going down. lelpi sticks a dildo in his 
mouth and says, “I am a Hunter College security 
guard.” 


ext afternoon, the FP’s pick me up in their 

cast iron meat locker of a truck with gran- 

tires. First crisis of the day is that we're 

already two hours late on the five-hour trip to Ben- 

nington College in Vermont for a show that night. 

Second crisis of the day is that when we arrive at 

Tom Hamilton's current tenement, no one knows 

which apartment he’s in or has his phone number. 

Adele saves the day by asking a small Puerto Rican 

child, “Where does the white guy live who doesn’t 
comb his hair?” 

All five FP’s are friendly and articulate and 
haven't been interviewed much, so the ride to Ben- 
ington is a pleasant chat, uneventful except for 
getting pulled over once by a cop who says the 
meat locker is treading where only passenger cars 
are permitted. And we get lost on the backroads 
near Bennington. And | ask a question somewhat 
lacking in tact: How much you guys getting paid? 

“Four hundred dollars,” Adele says. 

Four hundred dollars 

“Why? You think that’s bad?’” 
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“If people did rise from the grave, they’d 
just go shopping. It's like the stuff they use 


to make acid-wash jeans got dr‘ 





pped on 


[Tiffany and Debbie Gibson’s] brains.” 


You're driving five hours in a vehicle that gets 
maybe eight miles to the gallon, you're playing a 
show at the most expensive private college in the 
United States ($20,000 a year), you're using three 
sets of guitar strings, x number of drumsticks, 
you're eating, you're driving back another five 
hours at eight miles a gallon, not to mention re- 
hearsal time, amplifier depreciation, rent, tele- 
phone bills, what they charge’you just to breathe in 
New York . .. 

“Well,”’lelpi says, “I plan to steal silverware 

“That's top dollar for us,” Adele adds. “That's as 
much as you get on the punk circuit.” 

“We've been all over the country making less 
than that,” lelpi says. “We're like migrant 
workers.” 

“People always accuse you of selling out if you 
get more at punk shows,” Tabb says. “When you 
rise up, they try to tear you down. But you can’t 
listen to that shit. If you can't live off it eventually, 
you can’t last as a band.” 

After some more complaining about the rigors of 
the punk circuit and just what is a moral strategy for 
expanding your audience without abandoning 
your original supporters, the conversation takes a 
natural turn to Bennington. “The girls are all JAPs 
and the guys are all bisexual artists,” Tabb says. 
“They all like Elvis Presley and they say ‘groovy 
fabulous’ and they snort Contac.” 

What's that do? 

“| did it once in college when | was stupid,’” 
Tabb says. “All the tiny time capsules go off in your 
brain and your eyeballs explode.” 

“\'m trying to understand these people,” lelpi 
says. “At first | thought they were scum. Now | 
think they’re lost. By the time | get offstage, they'll 
draw and quarter me with their BMWs.”” 





Could this be unfair stereotyping here? 

“If | have any prejudice, it’s class,” lelpi says. 
“When | was a kid, my father went on strike against 
the phone company and he got a job as a security 
guard for $1.85 an hour. We lived on that and food- 
stamps for a year.” 


with a pair of tolerant parents who let all the 

neighbor kids into their 4-foot pool unless their 
behavior (excessive dunking) warranted exclusion. 
Young Stephen idolized lan Hunter, grew his blond 
hair long and won a Catholic War Veterans Schol- 
arship to a private semi-parochial high school just 
in time for the disco craze. Since he hated discos 
and insisted on his own taste, a herd of John Travol- 
tas tried to persuade him otherwise ('Hey, you get 
more pussy with disco.”). Failing that, they beat the 
shit out of lelpi, who knew no peace until he 
stabbed one of his tormentors in the neck with a 
screwdriver. He wreaked further vengeance by 
booking the wrong bands for school dances and 
advertising them with Charles Manson posters. 

Upon graduation, he discovered paradise a mere 
subway token away in Washington Square Park, 
which was full of “false prophets” in the manner of 
Monty Python's The Life of Brian: Every park bench 
had someone screaming about the end of the 
world. It was heaven for an aspiring punk preacher 
and lelpi alternated his sermons between the con- 
verted there and the unconverted outside Radio 
City Music Hall. 
Answering an ad in The Village Voice, he met bass- 
ist Steve Wishnia and guitarist Peter Campbell. 
They shared an interest in loud, obnoxious, politi- 
cally correct music and became Glass Asylum, 
Severed Vains, Charred Remains, Dyslexic Proph- 


| elpi grew up ina racially mixed area of Brooklyn 


ets and, finally, the False Prophets. That was a 
name to grow with. Their first gig was across the 
street from a police station, which they provoked 
into pulling the plug during the sixth song. They 
found a more receptive audience at the A-7, one of 
the seminal hardcore clubs (at Avenue A and 7th 
Street) where they were the house band for a time 

After one self-titled album, Campbell coudn’t 
take it anymore and departed to write songs on his 
own. After the second album, Implosion, Wishnia 
left as well, due to the usual personality conflicts. 
Produced by Giorgio Gomelski of Yardbirds and 
Rolling Stones fame, Implosion is highly listenable 
and has a nice 1968 eclectic feel. The playing is 
much tighter than the live show and you get all the 
passionate denunciations of gentrification. Unfor- 
tunately, the album came out just in time for the 
head of their record company to go on trial for ob- 
scenity. Neither the head (Jello Biafra) nor the com- 
pany (Alternative Tentacles) had much energy for 
breaking the FP's, so here they are still driving five 
hours for a $400 gig. 

Tabb and Adele joined in 1985 upon the depar- 
ture of Campbell. Son of a conservative business- 
man and a leftie mom who divorced when he was 
5, Tabb got inspired by Johnny Ramone's guitar 
playing (not his politics) and played in various 
hardcore aggregations around the University of 
Florida before trying his luck in New York. He has 
an excellent memory for foul jokes. Adele is a rene- 
gade from Columbia Graduate School of Journal- 
ism and has parents who wonder why they spent all 
that money on an advanced degree when their 
daughter is travelling to wretchedly-paying gigs in 
acast iron meat locker with granite tires. Sepulveda 
and Hamilton are recent additions and provide 
some psychological balance, as they are less fran- 
tic about American foreign policy and other evil 
shit—an absolute necessity for keeping the beat. 


quickly forget what air smells like. Benning- 
ton is this pure hit of rustic oxygen that pro- 
vides about two extra hours a day of non- 
caffeinated energy. There are more girls than boys, 
no frats or sororities, no organized athletics, every- 
one looks to be a beatnik in training. If | had 
$20,000 year to drop on an education, I'd go here 
too. 
On the other hand, the bulletin boards advertise 
lectures including ‘Notes from the Sexual Fron- 


Te thing about New York City is that you 


tier” and “On Teaching: Values Behind An Emer- 
gent Elementary Curriculum." 

““Is it true people are into Elvis Presley here?” Tabb 
asks Adam Gierasch, Bennington student and sing- 
er of the opening act Complicated Bone Marrow 
Transplant. 

“Yeah. Elvis is the dark, bohemian thing to be 
into,” Gierasch says giggling. “I get so nervous be- 
fore shows. This is sort of a silly place for a punk 
show." 

“What's the drug of choice?” 

“Pot.” 

“You don’t snort Contac?” 

“Never heard of it.’” 

“4 bet you watch ‘Star Trek.’ "” 

“No, we only get one channel. ‘Moonlighting’ is 
big here.’’ 

Ina cafeteria redolent of summer camp, Compli- 
cated Bone Marrow Transplant does a 13-songs-in- 
18-minutes set. Actually, it’s less than 18 because 
Gierasch gets an asthma attack. After an hour of 
unloading and setting up and arranging the undif- 
ferentiated mass of stage props, the FP’s start play- 
ing around 11. lelpi’s impact is dampened—nay, 
drowned—by the sound system that reduces his 
revolutionary rant to ‘‘Nuhbuhhhh wahhhh 
uzzzzz.” I'm not sure he would have gone over 
better if the 200 kids in the crowd could have heard 
him. There is just something about all that oxygen 
and having $20,000 a year to study whatever 
strikes your fancy that inures you to the False 
Prophets message. The show isn’t even good until 
the last four songs when the 20 people left decide 
to dance and get crazy. 

Afterwards we go to a beer party in one of the 
dorms where it’s mostly girls dancing with girls and 
boys looking intimidated. We end up crashing on 
the floor somewhere under an Elvis banner. Hey, | 
ask lelpi, has it occurred to you that Debbie Gibson 
won't ask you to father her children when you got 
that moustache of crustaceous stalactites hanging 
from your nostrils? 

““/m not interested in being anything but her 
worst nightmare,” lelpi says. “She and Tiffany are 
the epitome of shopping mall rock and | think 
George Romero made the ultimate comment on 
that in Dawn of the Dead. If people did rise from 
the grave, they'd just go shopping. It’s like the stuff 
they use to make acid-wash jeans got dripped on 
their brains. | don’t know how long this band will 
last but we'll never make that kind of music.” @ 
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piece of pending legislation, 

deceptively called the “Child 

Protection and Obscenity En- 
forcement Act” (5.2033/H.R.3889) 
represents a far greater threat to artistic 
freedoms than any other assault on 
music so far. 

The act, introduced by notoriously 
reactionary Sen. Strom Thurmond, is 
ostensibly aimed at punishing the pro- 
ducers and distributors of child por- 
nography and other pedophilic materi- 
al—pariahs such as the North American 
Man-Boy Love Association, the Rene 
Guiyon Society and the like. But the 
bill has two parts: The first, the protec- 
tion of children from pornographic ex- 
ploitation, any sane citizen applauds; 
the second is a deliberately and terri- 
fyingly vague wish list of legal instru- 
ments for the seizure of ‘‘obscene”” 
material, including “any recording 
containing ‘obscene’ material.” 

This bill is a Trojan Horse parked in- 
side the creative communities. The 
Machiavellian stroke is that anybody 
opposing the act will be seen as going 
on public record to defend kiddie 
porn. However, it’s clear that the un- 
derground child sex scene is not what 
this is all about: Sen. Thurmond’s 
press secretary, Christopher Simpson, 
is “optimistic” that “language directly 
targeting obscenity in rock music” 
will remain in the final version intro- 
duced on the Senate floor. So while 
this act claims to be for ‘child protec 
tion,” deep the bowels of the 
act’s prose are provisions that allow 
for the seizure of: 





“1) any obscene material pro- 
duced lor] transported in violation 
of this... 

2) any property, real or personal, 
constituting or traceable to gross 
profits or other proceeds obtained 
from such offense, and 

(3) any property, real or personal, 
used or intended to be used to com- 
mit or promote the commission of 
such offense.” 


Such offense being any piece of mu- 
sic, or literature for that matter, local 
U.S. attorneys find “obscene” by the 
prevailing community standards. of 
any small town. The Feds would then 
be empowered to go back up the 
chain of distribution used to market 
the item, This means, literally, that a 
Prince single deemed obscene in a re- 
mote Mississippi village could preci- 
pitate the seizure of all Warner Bros. 
property and assets, from warehoused 
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Music Under Siege 


A bill in Washington right now would test the cutting edge of 
rock as child pornography. Sound reasonable? 


Article by Adam Greenfield and Christian Logan Wright 


stock and the warehouses themselves, 
to typewriters and office supplies. 
Whether or not the government would 
literally go this far is not important. 
The mere existence of such a law on 
the books would provide any cabal of 
righteous fanatics with the necessary 
weaponry to prosecute any record 
company they wanted. The intimida- 
tion potential is awesome and would 
be overwhelming. The bottom line is 
obvious: Musical and artistic expres- 
sion would be held hostage at its life- 
source, its industry 

What does it feel like to be caught in 
the teeth of such a process? Jello Bia- 
fra, former lead singer of the Dead 
Kennedys, knows: Police woke him 
up one morning two years ago by 
breaking into his house, seizing any- 
thing they could get their hands on 
and arresting him and a companion. 
This was all because the Dead Ken- 
nedys included a painting by Swiss 
surrealist H.R. Giger in their Fran- 
kenchrist album. The painting, enti- 
tled “Penis Landscape XX: Where 
We're Going,” was a graphic portray- 
al of disembodied genitalia engaging 
in various acts of intercourse. Biafra 
intended it as a visual interpretation of 
the commercialized nature of con- 
temporary sex. California State Attor- 





ney David Guarino wanted to see it 
differently and alleged it “an obscen- 
ity.” Asa result of the case, which was 
ultimately dismissed, the band broke 
up and their label, Alternative Tenta- 
cles, plunged $60,000 into debt 

For two years, Biatra’s life has been 
a walking nightmare, straight out of 
Katka’s The Trial, Ask Jello if the 
PMRC, and fundamentalists like Fal- 
well and Donald Wildmon are harm- 
less, if all this “pornrock”’ controversy 
has died down and gone away. 

Guarino later described the case as 
a st-effective” way to cull trash 
from the record racks. Biafra asserts 
that this was just a foreshadowing of 
what would happen if Thurmond’s bill 
passes into law. ‘The attacks on my- 
self and on KPSK Radio, among oth- 
ers, show that this kind of law is not 
used to protect young people from 
pornography, but is used against po- 
litical targets with points of view that 
‘oppose the government. This new law 
‘opens the door for Meeseketeer-type 
vigilantes to run amok against any- 
thing that scares them, no matter what 
it is and then have their backward Bi- 
ble Belt philosophy applied by Feder- 
al authority to the rest of the nation.”’ 

If the bill passes into law, record 
companies would—could—only sign 








and produce acts guaranteed not to of- 
fend anyone, anywhere. So long 
Prince, Madonna, U2, et al., to say 
nothing of Revolting Cocks or Scrap- 
ing Foetus Off The Wheel. Presum- 
ably, even an independent 7” EP 
released by some garage band that 
was judged obscene could cause the 
seizure of the garage—and probably 
the house attached to it. The law also 
provides for the prosecution of the 
individuals involved under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Racketeer Influ- 
enced and Corrupt Organizations Act: 
RICO. 

It is not being alarmist to say that, if 
enacted, this bill represents a blood- 
curdling precedent, a beachhead for 
the right-wing brownshirts and geeks 
who have gone so far as to brand 
Debby Boone records “satanic’’—al- 
though, come to think of it, they may 
have something there—and for whom 
even the tepid George Michaels and 
Bon Jovis of the world are anathe- 
ma. Recording Industry Association of 
‘America (RIAA) spokeswoman Hilary 
Rosen insists: “The bill as it’s currently 
written is a disaster. The problem is by 
compromising some points to get the 
worst language taken out, you wind 
up implicitly endorsing the whole 
idea of the legislation. We have to 
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stand up and say the whole idea is 
wrong.” 

This is the kind of law anti-rock cru- 
saders have been salivating about ever 
since the PMRC’s house-reverend, Jeff 
Ling, mounted his freakshow for the 
Washington Wives, the immortal sen- 
ate hearings in 1985 (that saw read 
into the Congessional Record the lyr- 
ies: Bend over and smell my anal va- 
pors/Your face is my toilet paper). 
While the PMRC is not leading this 
particular assault, you can be sure 
they approve of it. Make no mistake 
about these anti-rock people's inten- 
tions or ability to impose their will: 
Congress currently receives 5,000 
postcards a day in favor of the bill— 
almost exclusively as form cards print- 
ed up by Religious Right direct mail 
outfits. 

The Right Wing Movement has the 
power to move 48 million voters— 
which is more than any other single 
faction in this country—by means of 
direct mail, the unification of the 
churches and its domination of the 
media on certain issues. 

Well beyond “voluntary” self-cen- 
sorship, the so-called “Child Protec- 
tion Act” is not as far away as it might 
seem. At the moment, the bill is co- 
sponsored by 42 senators—for those 
of you who flunked civics, that’s al- 
most half of the entire Senate—and a 
version pending in the House enjoys 
similar support: over 200 representa 
tives. And it’s up for review this fall 

So far, the Child Protection and Ob- 
scenity Enforcement Act has been 
passed by the House and Senate judi- 
ciary committees, which is, in the 
bill’s present form, much further than 
it ever should have gone. Even the 
more liberal senators Kennedy, Simon 
and Biden have been powerless to ei- 
ther arrest or amend it. The bill’s suc- 
cess to date has great political 
significance. 

Recently, Sen. Howard Metzen- 
baum of Ohio began composing a 
separate piece of legislation. He in- 
cluded the ‘‘child protection” aspects 
of the existing bill but took out the 
less relevant, more reactionary, parts. 
The amended piece of legislation 
was intended to be more rational 
and acceptable to the less extreme 
politicians on either side. But this 
summer, before Metzenbaum had 
completed his draft, Thurmond leaked 
his version of the amended bill to Met- 
zenbaum’s Senate election opponent 
George Voinovich, who aired an ag- 
gressive TV campaign calling Metzen- 








baum “soft on port 

Since there is no single organization 
powerful enough, it is the public’s re- 
sponsibility to oppose the bill in its 
present form. Because, if passed, the 
bill will effect not only music, but 
books (including The Catcher in the 
Rye), films, videos and magazines 
(such as Sassy, Cosmopolitan and 
even Town & Country, which is on the 
Right Wing hit list), etc., virtually de- 
pleting the entire content of modern 
culture, And it will instill a sense of 
political fear—in politicians. “For de- 
fending the Constitution,” says Music 
In Action’s Howard Bloom, “Metzen- 
baum is being crucified.” 








What can you do to stem this tide of 
reaction? What else but stand up and 
speak out, in the best rock'n'roll tradi- 
tion. Write to your senator and your 
representatives and insist that the bill 
be voted down. Or write to any of the 
congressmen listed below; they will 
be pivotal figures in the fight, Thur- 
mond and his posse are counting on 
your acquiescense—or just pure dis- 
belief—as they attempt to blacklist 
and subvert rock'n'roll, or anything 
else they find offensive. 

Let's show them how foolish it is to 
underestimate us like that, Write to- 
day. The freedom of artists to create 
and your freedom to choose the type 
of music you want to listen to are at 
stake. No joke. 


Senators: 


Boren (Oklahoma) 
Cochran (Mississippi) 
D'Amato (New York) 
DeConcini (Arizona) 
Exon (Nebraska) 

Gramm (Texas) 

Grassley (lowa) 

Hatch (Utah) 

Hecht (Nevada) 

Hollings (South Carolina) 
Karnes (Nebraska) 
Kassebaum (Kansas) 
McCain (Arizona) 
McConnell (Kentucky) 
Nickles (Oklahoma) 
Pressler (South Dakota) 
Shelby (Alabama) 
Thurmond (South Carolina) 


Representatives: 


Fish (New York) 

Hughes (New Jersey) 

McCullum (Florida) 

Rodino (New Jersey) ® 
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Reagan’s waterboy goes 
for the gusto but 
the myth of his past 


is beginning to crumble. 
Where did George Bush 
go wrong? 


t's hard to figure when exactly the myth was 

born that George Bush was, in both political and 

personal terms, a nice guy and somehow differ- 
ent from the far-right Republican fanatics, spooks, 
Bircher oilmen, and killer guzano Cuban riff-raff 
with whom he has spent most of his working life. 
People figure that a Yalie with a nice mother (two 
nice mothers if you also counthis wife) anda house 
in Maine somehow fits the character profile of a 
decent Republican moderate like Lowell Weicker 
or Mark Hatfield, probably two of the more estima- 
ble inhabitants of the U.S. Senate. But the idea that 
deep down under the greasepaint of the Reagan- 
ista, there's a “good” Bush is to make the mistake 
of supposing that each person has fundamental 
characteristics that stay with them from cradle to 
grave. Particularly in politics you are what you be- 
‘come, and George became a bad boy long ago. 

In mid-nineteenth century France they coined a 
phrase which helps to explain the mystery of G. 
Bush: nostalgie de la boue, or nostalgia for the 
gutter. The French used it to describe the well-born 
and well-off who liked hanging out in low dives 
with low-rent types. Now Bush, as all agree, was 
born toa pleasant, rich, East Coast Republican fam- 
ily, went to the Phillipps Academy, then joined the 
Navy and returned from the war in the Pacific an 
authentic war hero, then went to Yale before wild- 
catting in west Texas, getting into Republican 
politics in the early ‘60s. Where and when did 
he go wrong and begin to lust for the company of 
scoundrels? 

The thing you notice pretty soon about George 
Bush is that he has no shame and does shameful 
things in that peculiarly upper-class shameless way, 
which stems from the self-delusion that it’s not real- 
ly he—Bush—that is doing these awful things, but 
some other false-Bush, momentarily pinch-hitting 
for true-Bush. This fall, journalists—and Demo- 
crats—have been a bit surprised to discover that 
Bush has conducted one of the most mean-spirited, 
far-right campaigns since Richard Nixon, as Eisen- 
hower's running mate in the '50s, attacked Adlai 
Stevenson, the Dukakis of that time, as a commie 
dupe. Some have suggested that Bush is merely a 
creature in the hands of his sleazy political advi- 
sors. They should look at the record. 

Back in 1964 Bush was an ardent supporter of 
Barry Goldwater at a time when he was urging an 
attack on Cuba and saying that the use of nuclear 
weapons in Vietnam would be OK with him, “if 
militarily prudent.” So-called “moderate Republi- 
cans” at that time were with Nelson Rockefeller 
(another seriously bad man, but that’s another sto- 
ty). The Goldwaters of 1964 were the Reaganites of 
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1980, and indeed Reagan first made his name as a 
conservative demagogue with a speech for Gold- 
water at the 1964 Republican convention. 

The Watergate Scandal found Bush as chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, defending 
Nixon to the end. His loyalty may have been influ- 
enced by the fact that he had received $106,000 
from a secret Nixon slush fund for his 1970 Senate 
campaign in Texas, which he lost to Lloyd Bentsen. 
The mid-’70s saw him as Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, at precisely the moment the CIA started 
turning out fake analyses to nourish the cold-war 
zealots massing for the big military build-ups of the 
late '70s and early ‘80s. 

From way back, Bush has been in the wrong 
place at the wrong time doing the wrong things. 
Before the Iran-contra scandal broke, Bush told 
Business Week, ‘I’m in on everything. If our poli- 
cies aren't working, | can’t say, ‘Wait a minute, I'm 
not to blame.’ ” But then, as the scandal began to 
seep sewage all over the White House lawn, Bush 
maintained that he was “out of the loop” and in no. 
way responsible. 

He copped out. But then, copping out may have 
begun many, many years earlier. The official ac- 
count of G. Bush War Hero is that while on a 
bombing run over Chichi Jima in September 1944, 
his Grumman Avenger was hit by Japanese anti- 
aircraft fire. Having completed his bombing run 
and ascertained that his two-man crew had been 
killed, Bush bailed out and parachuted into the sea, 
where he was snatched from the clutches of a Japa- 
nese patrol boat by a U.S. submarine. 

‘Over the years, Bush’s accounts of this episode 
have been contradicted. In late-summer ‘88, an- 
other veteran who had been on that same bombing, 
run and who had been a tail-gunner flying directly 
ahead of Bush and looking back at his plane, pub- 
licly questioned Bush’s account. He said that so far 
as he could see, Lt. Bush’s plane had not been seri- 
‘ously damaged, yet Bush had swiftly bailed out 
without any way of knowing whether his crew- 
mates were alive or dead. If he had attempted a 
crash landing at sea, he might well have saved their 
lives. This gunner, Chester Mierzejewski, who per- 
suaded his pilot to fly back and forth over the U.! 
submarine until it picked up Bush, said there was 
no sign of a Japanese patrol boat. A month later, 
Bush came up to Mierzejewski and insisted that his 
two crewmates must have been dead before he 
bailed out. 

There's some evidence that this has preyed on 
Bush's mind. He went to Yale after the war and, like 
his father, was inducted into Skull and Bones, 
founded in 1832, one of the seven elite secret soci- 
eties there (and the only one that refuses to admit 
very year 15 juniors at Yale are tapped to 
become Bonesmen in their final year. Novitiates 
are led blindfolded to a Bones house, sworn to se- 
crecy and put through various bonding rituals in- 
cluding being carried to an inner sanctum of the 
mystery in a coffin, Every member spends a night 
revealing his life history, sexual experiences and 
moments of secret shame. Bush's confessional 
bout is said to have been largely devoted to his 
1944 shootdown and the exact circumstances sur- 
rounding it. 

One month after becoming vice president, 
Bush invited 12 of his fellow Bonesmen and their 
wives (plus widows of two former members) to a 
Washington reunion. As recently as 1985, when 
Bush was said to be depressed about his political 
prospects, four of his fellow Bonesmen joined him 
for a dinner in which, as The Washington Post re- 
ported, the occassion “unexpectedly turned into a 
traditional Skull and Bones session of personal 
discussion and cross-examination, with ‘Poppy’ 
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A vice president traditionally has the same 
relationship to power as that of a circus 
cleaner to an elephant. 


[Bush's nickname] anxious for [the] chance to un- 
burden himself.” 

This possibly premature leap from the Grumman 
Avenger preluded those salient Bush characteris- 
tics of opportunism and the propensity to make un- 
timely remarks. This September, at a meeting of the 
American Legion, Bush drew gasps of astonish- 
ment and derision by suddently proclaiming that 
September 7 was the 47th anniversary of the day 
of infamy, Pearl Harbor Day, when America was 
stricken by a sneak Japanese attack. Of course, the 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor, one of the most fa- 
mous dates in American history, falls on December 
7; hence the gasps of surprise from the audience, 
But the mistake is not surprising when one remem- 
bers that Bush was shot down in September and in 
his unconscious this day, fraught with the possibil- 
ity of personal infamy, bulks large. 

Other incidents of opportunism and gaffe are 
easy to find. In 1980, when running for president, 
he vowed that his daughter Robin, who died from 
leukemia at the age of three, would not be men- 
tioned in his campaign, as he would “never, ever 
trade on her memory to gain sympathy or show that 
I've suffered, So help me God.” This year Bush 
speaks as easily of Robin as he does of his little 
“brown” grandchildren, “my blood coursing 
through their veins.”” 

He knows no shame. A few years ago, Bush 


spoke lovingly of William Loeb, the late editor/ 
publisher of New Hampshire's Manchester Union- 
Leader, at a dinner honoring this right-wing brute 
who once urged that vagrant hippies be shot if 
found occupying park benches. For Bush, this was 
clearly a case of licking the boot planted in his own 
stomach, since Loeb regarded Bush as an effete 
East Coast member of the Rockefeller tri-lateral 
conspiracy and abused him for years. 

Bush's psychosexual tensions constantly erupt in 
verbal misdemeaners. Earlier this year he conclud- 
ed a speech extolling Reagan by saying, “We've 
had some sex,” intending, “We've had some set- 
backs.” To the stunned crowd he said hastily, “1 
feel like the javelin thrower who won the toss and 
elected to receive,” which scarcely improved mat- 
ters. During the campaign this year, he has said that 
Dan Rather “makes [female TV reporter] Leslie 
Stahl look like a pussy,’and ripped a Jack Kemp 
flier from the hands of a 15-year-old girl and tore it 
up, crying “Finis!” In 1987, while touring the 
Auschwitz death camp he said, “Boy, they were 
big on crematoriums, weren't they.” While in New 
Hampshire, Bush defended the Alaskan oil pipe- 
line by saying, “The caribou love it. They rub up 
against it and have babies. There are more caribou 
in Alaska than you can shake a stick at.” And in 
May, demonstrating profound understanding of the 
wellsprings of the drug crisis, he asked a recovering 





drug addict at a New Jersey clinic, “Did you come 
here and say, ‘The heck with it, | don’t need this 
darn thing’? Did you go through a withdrawl 
thing?” He will say anything, and he knows it. After 
defending the downing of the Iranian Airbus by the 
USS Vincennes, Bush said, “I will never apologize 
for the United States of America. | don’t care what 
the facts are.” 

Avice president traditionally has the same rela- 
tionship to power as that of a circus cleaner to an 
elephant. Bush has been shoveling shit for eight 
long years. He has gone to the Philippines to praise 
Marcos as a true democrat, to Saudi Arabia to cozy 
upto the King (and try to hold up world oil process, 
all-important to his Texas buddies). And of course 
he has been up to his armpits in the Iran-contra 
scandal and the on-again off-again relationship of 
the Reagan Administration to Manuel Noriega of 
Panama. 

So far as Noriega is concerned, Bush's ties with 
the Panamanian thug go back to 1976, when Bush 
was director of the CIA and Noriega was on the 
agency's payroll. (It was at this time that General 
Augusto Pinochet's Chilean secret service sent kill- 
ers to Washington, D.C. to assassinate Orlando 
Letelier, an intimate of the murdered Chilean 
president, Salvadore Allende. The CIA had warn- 
ings of the killer's plans but did nothing to alert 
Letelier, who was duly killed along with an Ameri- 
can woman, Ronnie Moffit, when a bomb ex- 
ploded in their car as it drove along Massachusetts 
Avenue. Another little discussed episode on the 
Bush resumé.) 

With the Iran-contra affair, Bush’s role is most 
conveniently resumed through his dealings with a 
very bad man indeed: Felix Rodriguez. This Cuban 
veteran of the Bay of Pigs was on the CIA payroll 


when Bush met him in 1976. Rodriguez boasted of 
being the man who killed Che Guevera (bound and 
helpless at the time) and he wears his watch to this 
day. Later, he was active in counter-insurgency in 
Vietnam. Even after he left the Agency Bush main- 
tained ties with Rodriguez, as his conduit to the 
Cuban ultra-right in Miami. 

By the mid-’80s, Rodriguez was at lopongo Air- 
force Base in El Salvador superintending, on behalf 
of the Reagan Administration, the illegal flow of 
arms to the contras in Nicaragua and reporting to 
Bush’s office, as his phone records subsequently 
revealed. Working with Rodriguez was one Luis 
Posada Carriles, on the run from a Venezuelan pris- 
on where he had been jailed for his part in blowing 
up a Cuban civilan airliner in 1976, in which 73 
people died. Rodriguez sheltered Carriles. The vice 
president was aware of Carriles’ background. 

Ramon Milian-Rodriguez, a money launderer 
for the Medellin drug cartel, now serving time in a 
federal prison, has testified to Congress that on be- 
half of the cartel he gave Rodriguez $10 million for 
the contras [SPIN, May '86]. Former Panamanian 
political intelligence chief Jose Blandén supports 
Milian-Rodriguez’s claim. Later, when Noriega 
was telling his associates, such as Colonel Diaz 
Herrera, that he had ‘Bush by the balls,” Bush's 
former national security aide Admiral Daniel 
Murphy flew down to Panama with Korean lobby- 
ist Tongsun Park on a Boeing 727 owned by a 
Miami arms dealer and huddled with Noriega, 
claiming to be acting on the highest authority, 
These are the allegiances of the man now making a 
fetish of the Pledge of Allegiance. 


In 1980, I went to the exclusive WASP enclave of 
Hobe Sound, north of Palm Beach, to interview 


George Bush’s mother. She was the sweetest lady 
imaginable and her tranquil demeanor contrasted 
strongly with that of her blustery boy George, who at 
that time was charging around the country, battling 
for the nomination against Ronald Reagan. Boy 
George duly lost and became RR’s number two. 

Then in 1983 came a big vote for the man clean- 
ing up after the elephant. The Reagan Administra- 
tion was trying to push through legislation allowing 
the resumption of chemical weapons production, 
and production of the new Bigeye bomb to deliver 
them. The U.S. had stopped producing nerve gas 
weapons in 1969, during the Nixon Administra- 
tion, and both Presidents Ford and Carter had con- 
tinued the moratorium on production. In July of 
1983, under pressure from both the White House 
and the Defense Department, the Senate dead- 
locked 49-49 over resumption. 

In the case of a tie in the Senate, the vice presi- 
dent casts the deciding ballot, Bush stepped for- 
ward to cast a vote for the new binary chemical 
weapons, so called because they contain two ele- 
ments that only become lethal when mixed togeth- 
er. (In the end, Congress proved less crazed than 
Bush and killed the chemical weapons bill.) It was 
a disgusting vote and George Bush, ever the bad 
soldier, knew it. In the aftermath, he had one re- 
quest to make of President Reagan. Would the 
president please call Mrs. Bush Sr. and explain why 
her son had just voted for chemical warfare? 

That's all you need to know about Boy George. 
In the crunch he didn’t dare face up to his own 
mother. He's a man who knows what he’s doing 
when he is doing bad things and goes ahead and 
does them anyway. Men who kill their consciences 
on a daily basis are truly dangerous, since they are 
forever having to prove they have no shame. 
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STEVE MILLER from page 32 


What's the big deal about standards anyway? 
This is the man who went triple platinum rhyming, 
“Texas” “facts is." 

“I've written a lot of pop standards. My version 
of ‘When Sunny Gets Blue’ is ‘Fly Like an Eagle.’ 
My version of ‘Willow Weep for Me’ is ‘Wild 
Mountain Honey’ or something like that, My ver- 
sion of ‘Ya Ya’ is ‘Rock with Me.’ My version of 
‘Zippity Doo Dah’ is ‘Abracadabra.’ 

“V've run into a few people who go, ‘Goin’ back 
to the roots, huh Steve?’ I go, ‘Nuhhh. These aren’t 
the roots, man. Im out there, I’m goin’ that way.’ 
He lifts an arm and points downtown, somewhere 
along Seventh Avenue below 52nd Street. “Ex- 
tended way out in front of my musical trip right 
now, which is great because I'm middle-aged now 
and | know what I'm doing. And I’ve always 
planned to do this thing for my entire life. | never 
had any plans of retiring at the age of 26 and open- 
ing a grocery store." 

Miller's been a competitive careerist since the 
days he moved his hotshot Chicago blues riffs out 
to San Francisco in 1966, and a year later revolu- 
tionized the rock'n'roll industry by holding out for 
$50,000 advance, higher-than-ever royalties and 
complete creative control from Capitol. It was 20 
years ago that the first record came out and Miller 
began weaving his rock and blues into the fiber of 
the burgeoning underground FM movement. It was 
15 years ago that he made the leap to AM with his. 
first No. 1 single, “The Joker,’ launching a stream 
of airbrushed blues riffs with dumb lyrics and 
stoned boogie hooks that rocketed him to the strata 
cof stadium rock. It was 10 years ago that he put on 
the brakes, pulled out and began a northward trek 
that took him to a farm in Oregon and finally to 
Seattle. 

After a four-year rest, he crawled back from 
burn-out and a burning divorce with the home- 
grown Circle of Love, a gold record “bomb” that 
got him mad enough to rush back quick and hard 
with Abracadabra, showing the critics he could tap 
into the pulse just like the old days. He managed to 
‘come up with two songs of his own. His band sup- 
plied the rest and the album sold platinum, the sin- 
gle gold 

More than two years and a live album later, Mil- 
ler came up with Italian X Rays, a computerized 
synthesized work that gave more credit to the re- 
cording equipment than the musicians. “I took a 
walk in the digital domain that cost $700,000 and 
took two yes and it was a hardcore high-tech 
educ “ Miller figures it sold all of 26,000 
copies. After doing that album, | felt like, hey, I'd 
really like some real drums, some real bass. | just 
wanna sit down and play instead of, ‘Aww God, 
V've got a great musical idea. | think I'll open up the 
manual and type for awhile.’ This is what was hap- 
pening. Load all this stuff into the Synclavier and 

sample this solo together. Mentally it was real 
stimulating, but emotionally it was real cold.” 

It was enough to make a man step out of the 
space suit. Strip down, take it to the river, get back. 
Living in the 20th Century devoted a whole side to 
the blues. “That was more like going back to the 
well,” he says. “It’s time to go back and look up 
these things from a really mature viewpoint. | found 
that with the blues, | went back to the roots, | 
looked at them, | studied them. | said, ‘yeah, these 
are my roots, this will be my dissertation. I'll write a 
little paper to go on side two.’ ” 

Born 2B Blue strips it down further. And ifitain’t 
roots, maybe it’s pre-roots, his version of Linda 
Ronstadt-goes-mariachi, his own Canciones de mi 
Padre, a tribute to his parents’ taste, 








“This is more like a tribute to my taste and Ben’s 
[collaborator Ben Sidran] taste," he replies. But 
yeah, childhood is when the seeds are planted. “1 
had an amazing upbringing. My dad was a doctor 
and he was a tape recorder nut, He met Les Paul in 
1949 and they became pals, and at the age of five | 
had a guitar and | knew what an electric guitar was 
and | knew what multi-track recording was. | 
learned how to promote single records, and | lived 
in a world where musicians were the most revered 
people. My dad was a doctor but he loved musi- 
cians. He loved ’em. Charles Mingus would come 
to the house, Red Norvo, Tal Farlow. Then we 
moved (from Milwaukee) to Texas and T-Bone 
Walker was coming to the house, playing blues 
and showing me how.” 

Miller ponders pop music then, the sophistica- 
tion of it all, and asks how it could have metamor- 
phosed into the music they're promoting on the 
walls at Capitol. The stuff his nephews are into. 
“The post-nuclear lizard music club,” he calls it 
“Everybody laughs about it and thinks it’s kind of 
funny, but ! wonder what we are putting in our chil- 
dren’s heads with this stuff. What kind of diplomats 
they're going to be later. 

“look at heavy metal, | turn on MTV, I see all 
these hot guitar players in their lime-green Spandex 
pants and it all looks the same to me. And it all 
sounds the same to me. It’s all teenagers in heat, 
howling at the moon. When | was a teenager in 
heat howling at the moon, | was howling ‘What'd | 
say’ with the Ray Charles band. You know, that was 
my song when | was 15 and drinking whisky and 
hanging out with the boys.’” 

Miller's starting to sound like a guy who can't fit 
into Spandex anymore. ‘The thing is as a culture 
we all want to be young. Everybody wants to stay 
forever young. You don’t want to grow old, you 
don’t want to have cancer, you don’t want to have 
baggy eyes and a potbelly and get out of shape and 
become old. But the old clock is ticking, and as you 
get through it and get more experience, life be- 
comes heavier. It becomes deeper. And a song like 
‘willow Weep For Me’ means something.” 

Miller's sounding middle-aged. “If you're 
talking to a 26-year-old, he says, ‘Oh that’s laid 
back, middle-aged stuff, right?” And you go, ‘Yeah, 
that’s exactly what it is.’ 

“1 play rock'n'roll. | like rock’n’roll. But the kind 
of rock’n’roll | play is different than the kind a 22- 
year-old kid in Spandex pants is gonna play. | did 
all that. It’s funny and it’s fun, but it’s not my mode 
of expression anymore. We need mature music,” 

Atthe bottom of it all, Miller sounds like the old 
careerist again, charting the next move to stay 
ahead of the game, making the transition in percep- 
tion from yesterday's rock star to tomorrow's musi- 
cian. He plays “God Bless the Child’ on the 
Cinemax salute to Les Paul, and he’s got Sidran’s 
band on the road, starting in small halls, working 
up to outdoor shows and building to a world tour in 
1990-91, “on the scale of Pink Floyd's last tour.”” 

“1 think this gives me a format to work from that 
will last for another 10 years,” he says of Born 2B 
Blue. “1 think I've got something | can go do. When 
Istand up and sing ‘God Bless the Child’ and play 
blues guitar and | look at the audience, | feel like 
I'm valid again.” 

Miller gets up to find how he’s getting to his doc- 
tor’s appointment, But there’s one more question. 
A question that’s nagged for 15 years: What exactly 
is a~pompetus?” What is the pompetus of love of 
which he speaks? 

“1 can’t tell you.” He sighs. “The pompetus of 
love - the pompetus of love. It might have 
something todowith. . . that. You know I just can’t 
say.’ Miller laughs again. “Keep the mystery alive.’” 











MIDNIGHT OIL from page 52 


what the situation actually is, 

All you've got is entertainment. I'm 
not knocking people that do it, I'm not 
saying they don’t care about starving 
people; all I'm saying is that they're 
not benefits, they're just. showbiz 
events with a nice bit of social con- 
science tacked on to one side. 


Is there one particular thing that was 
most disturbing to you oversea! 
Not being able to find any way of recy- 
cling my McDonald’s rain forest 
packets. [Laughs] 

Briel geography lesson. We need 
oxygen to live. The cleanser of oxygen 
on the planet is rain forests and the 
rain forests are being chopped downat 
arate of knots, partly to satisfy affluent 
Western demands for McDonald's 
burgers and Wendy's burgers—both 
forthe beef grazing and the disposable 
trees you get with your McDonald's. | 
was hoping to find a McDonald's with 
a barrow outside that said Recycling 
Your Paper, and seeing no evidence of, 
it and no one ever thinking about it 
and wondering why. 





Have you ever eaten at McDonald's? 
Never. 


On the course of your last tour you've 
done some shows for peace organiza- 
tions around the world. How do you 
see the issue going? Is there progress? 
Of course there's progress. There are a 
couple of problems. The first is the 
whole question of the way people ap- 
proach everything they do. There is a 
cynicism about peace because people 
see violence all the time in the home 
and in the streets and as a historical 
event and there is a view that humans 
are naturally disposed to violence, 
that it’s a fact of life. 

Idispute that. We have a choice; we 
can choose whether to push the lady 
under the bus or not to. Choice is the 
thing we have that animals don’t; it’s 
what makes us human. | think we have 
to choose peace. 

The second aspect is that there is a 
view that although the peace move- 
ment has been recognized as being 
right and because of the way the me- 
dia distorts: the information, we get 
people thinking that the solution lies 
with politicians. That’s wrong, 

The answer isn’t with Gorbachev 
and Reagan getting together. In fact, 
they did very little, and it was because 
of the force and logic of the peace 
movement arguments that Reagan, 
who was such an arch anti-commu- 
nist, did an about face and decided to 
write himself into the history books as 
‘a peacenik. But the answer isn’t a 
summit where they get together and 
scrap .0003 percent of their arsenals 
just so they can be awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, 

There is still a long way to go. 
Navies for example are the big prob- 
Jem. The huge capabilities and the de- 





velopment that is going into the naval 
armories and the Trident 2, all of these 
things which are outside the treaties 
they are drafting. SDI with all the re- 
sources and research that is going into 
that when they still can’t get a bridge 
in Brooklyn to stay up. 


Midnight Oil has never really sounded 
like any of your contemporaries or 
antecedents, You're out on your own. 
That hasn't been conscious, The band 
isn’t influenced by any one thing in 
particular; it’s a collective process. 
Usually a band gets together because 
the musicians like one type of music, 
but with us it was five people who all 
like different types of music. The only 
real common ground we have is what 
we do ourselves, We're not faddists. 
We're not stuck in what's groovy or 
what feels right at the time. It’s basical- 
ly just a result of what comes out of 
Mogine’s basement. 





Rob Hirst always maintained that in- 
ternally Midnight Oil isa very volatile 
band, but that seems to have calmed 
down in the past year or so. 

Has it? [Laughs] | think being able to 
handle personal volatility for a long 
period of time is what makes it work. 





How would you describe the morality 
that underlies Midnight Oil? 

I think it’s a matter of thinking through 
one’s actions and acting on one's be- 
liefs on those issues which sit in front 
of your face. Is Martin Luther King 
your hero, or is it Frank Carlucci? 
Whose philosophy do you want your 
children to follow? Is it one of a man 
who wants to bankrupt a country so 
that he can have the power to blow up 
the world? Or is it someone who 
wants to preserve the world? 

We're not in this game to add to the 
muck, or simply to inflate our egos. 
We want to make a difference. But at 
the end of the day, all you can do is 
what you think is the right thing 
Which is why this isn't a “political 
band.” 

What we are about comes from the 
heart, not from the head. But then 
words like “emotion,” “justice,” 
“truth” —these are all words that are 
used by everyone who wants to sell 
you their politics or their cars or their 
mineral water or whatever. The words 
have been devalued. | think you have 
to judge people on their actions; the 
same should go for us 


How do you see the next few months? 
I think that by taking laboriginal band] 
Yothu Yindi and |Native American 
singer] Grafitti Man on this tour, fin 
ishing up in the Arizona desert, we'll 
be transplanting some of the experi- 
ence of the Diesel and Dust tour to 
America, That seems like a good way 
to end it. 

We don’t have any plans for world 
domination or anything like that. 
There are enough people trying 
dominate the world as it is, 
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JEFFREY SLONIM 
ON THE DECEIVERS; 
TIM LUCAS ON 


DAVID CRONENBERG’S 


DEAD RINGERS. 


The team behind A Room 
with a View divides on The 
Deceivers. 


Until The Deceivers project, Mer- 
chant and Ivory were an inseparable 
producer-director team. As soon as Is- 
mail Merchant finished reading John 
Master's novel, The Deceivers, a vio- 
lent, historic thriller, he knew he had 
to make a film of it. But James Ivory 
shied away from the blood and vio- 
lence of the story. When Ivory refused 
the project, Merchant set off to his na- 
tive India, alone, a tireless Ahab, in 
pursuit of a celluloid Moby Dick. 

After A Room With A View and 
Maurice, one might expect Merchant 
to produce a fluffy English travel story 
with a splash of interior design. In- 
stead, he worked with director Nicho- 
las Meyer (The Day After, Star Trek I!) 
to portray the undoing of that blood- 
thirsty, neck-snapping sect of Indians 
known as the Deceivers, or Thuggees, 
who killed almost 1,000,000 people 
up until the 1820s, 

What begins as a suspense filled ad- 
venture story becomes unexpectedly 
gruesome when William Savage, an 





officer for the British East India Com- 
pany, witnesses the Deceivers in ac- 
tion, discovering a mass grave packed 
with the folded-up bodies of victims. 
Pierce Brosnan, a British actor best 
known as TV detective Remington 
Steele, plays Savage, the inspired offi- 
cer who leaves his wife and stains his 
skin to infiltrate the Thuggees. 

With the help of an insidér, Savage 
accompanies the Deceivers as they 
latch onto caravans of rich travelers, 
entertain them around the campfire, 
snap their necks with rupee-weighted 
handkerchiefs and bury them with 
lightning speed. At first, this literally 
turns his stomach, but after months on 
the road and a taste of the Deceivers’ 
narcotic communion, Savage himself 
begins killing for the goddess Kali. He 
initiates himself by strangling the man 
he has impersonated—saving his own 
neck. Then, in a mélange of sexual 
emotion, he ties the knot, so to speak, 
around the neck of an unsuspecting 
prostitute. By the end of the film, when 
the Deceivers are undone and Savage 
(who has lived up to his name) has re- 
turned to his dull, civilized life, one 
can’t tell exactly where his loyalties 
lie. 

“Every Indian schoolboy of my gen- 
eration was excited by the deeds of the 
Thuggees,”’ says Merchant. “I was fas- 
cinated by Savage’s journey into a 
‘Heart of Darkness’ —not just his jour- 











ney through India with the Thuggees 
but his journey within himself.” This 
seemingly effortless exploration of 
historic, psychological baggage took 
great Courage on the part of the pro- 
ducer. He battled governments, the 
elements and just about every budget 
difficulty one can imagine. 

Refusing to pay off local business- 
men, Merchant indured court cases, 
sabotage, and a few days of jail to 
complete his controversial epic. Di- 
rector Nicholas Meyer explains, “At 
one point in Jaipur, we had 50 police 
surrounding our production office, 
with orders to seize all our film. It’s 
very hard to make a film while people 
are under arrest.” 

Merchant will describe the legal im- 
broglio in a book to be published by 
Doubleday this fall. The logistics of 
filming mayhem in the Indian outback 
provided a number of trials as well. 
“For some scenes we needed to trans- 
port over 100 horses and more 
than 400 extras into the  Raja- 
sthan desert. When the production 
moved to the jungles of Khajurago, we 
had to contend with snakes, scorpi- 
‘ons and poisonous spiders,” Mer- 
chant recalls. 

In spite of all the rough going for 
Merchant, the film transports us to an 
elegant period for Westerns in India. 
The Maharajahs proudly sport their 
collection of jewels, the British live 





simply though stylishly, and the sol- 
diers wear brocade and_ braided 
shoulder pads. “The chief production 
problem was to find pre-Raj British In- 
dia,” Meyer explains. “There’s plenty 
of Victorian India left, but this movie 
takes place around 1825.” Native ac- 
tor Shashi Kapoor (Siddhartha, Sam- 
my and Rosie Get Laid) helps bring to 
life the splendor of Indian courtly life, 
giving an elegant portrayal of acharm- 
ing old-school Indian aristocrat, 
Chandra Singh, who secretly com- 
mands the Thuggees. 

Now famous for making low-bud- 
get films look opulent, Merchant ad- 
mits, “I asked the owners of the local 
gem palace if | could, perhaps, borrow 
a bit of jewelry for the film. They filled 
up two old briefcases with about $2 
million worth of jewels and brought 
them to the set.” 

At times breathtaking, in its worst 
moments slightly hokey, The Deceiv- 
ers recalls childhood matinees—the 
East of Sinbad and Gunga Din. For all 
his battles with a sea of Indian bureau- 
cracy and unfriendly elements, Mer- 
chant did bag the whale. A fast-paced 
thriller, the film depicts the savage 
lurking within William Savage, an 
erudite English official with most un- 
usual old-school ties. 





Continued on page 82 
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Whether you find David Cronenberg's 
new movie, Dead Ringers, funny may 
depend on how you feel about stirrups. 


Hollywood is a town that knows the 
value of striking while the iron is hot, 
where filmmakers parlay overnight 
success into new film projects before 
lunch is finished. On the other hand, 
there is David Cronenberg. Crone! 
berg’s Dead Ringers is the latest film in 
an ongoing chain of “dream pro- 
ject’—like Oliver Stone's Platoon 
and Martin Scorsese's The Last Temp- 
tation of Christ—to have endured a 
decade of arrested development be- 
fore receiving the benediction of pro- 
duction from a major studio. If writing 
is 50 years behind painting, as Brion 
Gysin claimed, cinema is lagging at 
least 10 years behind the imaginations 
of its own best practitioners. 
Cronenberg’s career has, oddly 
enough, encountered more obstacles 
as his work has gained commercial 
acceptance. The popular success of 
The Dead Zone (1984) was followed 
by an unbelievable 13 drafts of Total 
Recall, an expansion of Philip K. 
Dick’s story “We Can Remember It 
For You Wholesale.” After his favorite 
draft was vetoed by DEG studio chief- 
tain Dino DeLaurentiis and producer 
Ron Shusett, Cronenberg bowed out 
of the project. Three years—shot. 
Cronenberg’s next original screen- 
play, Six Legs, a science fiction satire 
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about bugs and drugs, was agented 
around Hollywood in the sobering 
wake of Nancy Reagan's “Just Say 
No” campaign visit. The Studios put 
the First Lady's slogan into practice. 

HBO approached Cronenberg with 
an offer to develop an original series 
for cable TV, encouraging him to get 
as “weird” as he liked. The writer-di- 
rector developed a cast of characters 
for a program he envisioned as “Mi- 
ami Vice Meets William Burroughs,” 
and delivered a series of episode 
treatments with titles like “Inner 
Beauty” and “Sex With Monkeys.” 
‘And the rest, as they say in the busi- 
ness of weird-but-not-that-weird, is 
hysterectomy. 

His next feature, The Fly (1986), be- 
came the most acclaimed horror film 
of the ‘80s. Still contracted to DEG for 
another picture, Cronenberg began 
pre-production on Twins—more in- 
spired by than based on the 1977 Bari 
Wood/Jack Geasland  bestseller-—a 
dream project on the back burner 
since 1981. 

A 63,000 square-foot warehouse in 
Ontario, Canada, was secured to 
house the film’s sets, but as costly con- 
struction neared completion, unex- 
pected news arrived. DEG's roster of 
1986 releases (Maximum Overdrive, 
King Kong Lives, and the like) had met 
with near-unanimous box office rejec- 
tion, and Twins was named among the 
first casualties of a night-of-a-thou- 





sand-knives at DEG. (This was espe- 
cially ironic as David Lynch's dark 
and uncompromising Blue Velvet-— 
the DEG release which Twins most re- 
sembled—had been the company’s 
only recent hit.) 

Meanwhile, Cronenberg learned 
that Universal was preparing a com- 
edy with the same title. Reportedly, 
Universal felt that ads featuring the ab- 
surd proclamation “Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger—Danny DeVito—Twins”" 
would be worth millions at the box of- 
fice. Cronenberg was convinced—for 
an undisclosed but persuasive sum— 
that this film needed the title more 
than his own. 

Cronenberg’s film—now titled 
Dead Ringers—was ultimately fi- 
nanced by a Canadian development 
loan and a variety of theatrical and 
home distribution deals. In other 
words, Dead Ringers—a cheap pun 
that hardly prepares you for the 
challenges and subtleties of the 
film itself—is Cronenberg’s first 
independent production in the eight 
years since his first hit, Scanners 
(1981). 

Dead Ringers is the tragic story of 
identical twin brothers, Beverly and 
Elliott Mantle (both played by Jeremy 
Irons), who share a prominent OB/ 
GYN practice in Toronto, Ontario. 
The brothers are brilliant in different 
ways; Elliott has a genius for public re- 
lations, while Beverly, the one with 


what Cronenberg calls the “most na- 
ked, highly developed nervous sys- 
tem,” is almost religiously obsessed 
with “inner beauty” of women. He 
develops new gynecological tools in 
his spare time. Their fraternal har- 
mony is threatened by the appearance 
in their office of Claire Niveau (Gene- 
vieve Bujold), a TV actress in her 40s 
unable to conceive and desperate 
for the child she may never have. The 
ever-helpful Elliott has a fling with 
Claire, but it’s the Mantle’s practice to 
share the bolder brother's conquests, 
and Bev falls acutely in love. When 
Claire realizes she's become the un- 
witting fulcrum of menage a trois, she 
abandons both men and Elly initiates a 
self-destructive vortex that ultimately 
threatens to consume his twin as well. 

Cronenberg’s best films have been 
justly celebrated for their insistence 
on a preliminary hour of seemingly 
“straight” reality, as a kind of foreplay 
to the deep penetration of their fully 
revealed, climactic horrors. Dead 
Ringers—which is being described as 
‘a “psychological drama’”—promises 
to take this stylistic signature a step 
closer to what is known, in literary cir- 
cles, as “magical realism’—that is, 
naturalistic storytelling that unex- 
pectedly alters texture to accomodate 
realistic intrusions of fantasy and the 
subconscious, as popularized in the 
novels of Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 
J.G. Ballard and Thomas Pynchon. As 


Cronenberg himself has said, “The art 
of The Fly was to make the fantasy ab- 
solutely real, whereas the challenge 
here was to make the realistic seem 
fantastic.” 

I met with Cronenberg in his two- 
room office in Toronto, a white- 
walled think-tank centered around a 
magnificent hard-disc word processor 
and a pair of Nautilus exercise ma- 
chines employed to counteract a 
physically redundant lifestyle spent 
slouching over either Movieolas or PC 
keyboards. The office sports surpris- 
ingly little in the way of personal mo- 
mentos—one shelf is adorned by a 
giant novelty store fly and another 
wall displays a small but striking Ger- 
man poster for Der Zonen Tod; a sub- 
tle confirmation of a tenant who 
prefers to look ahead from the perse- 
pective of a weightless present. 


After Twins, a lot of titles were being 
kicked around. What were your crite- 
ria in selecting a new title? 

miling Any title with the word 
“Brothers,” “Sisters, “Split,” “Re- 
flection,” “Double” or “Mirror” was 
automatically disqualified. 


| would suspect that there’s a certain 
element of your horror-film following 
that won't be able to follow you to this 
film’s new level. 
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CUBAN MUSIC from 30 


“There were many Yoruba in Hai- 
ti," says Rene Lopez, “and after the 
Haitian Revolution in the early 19th 
century, the planters fled with their 
slaves, some to Oriente and Matanzas 
in Cuba, some to Louisiana and the 
southern U.S. That's one of the mairr 
reasons Cuban and black American 
music have so much in common.” 
You can hear it in the Lucum# music: 
The gritty wail of the lead singers,and 
the answering chorus, have the steely 
timbre and subtly flattened inflection 
of archaic work songs, spirituals and 
blues. 

Our caravan of black cars turns off 
the boulevard to park in a vacant lot, 
and it occurs to me to ask the Ministry 
of Culture official riding next to me 
whether the Lucum/ religion has been 
withering away like the Catholic 
church. On a Sunday morning stroll 
past Havana's most impressive Gothic 
cathedral, | saw priests saying Mass in 
an echoing emptiness for a dozen 
aged parishioners. ‘Not the same at 
all,” the official rep! “The African 
religions have been growing like wild- 
fire, attracting converts from parts of 
the population they rarely penetrated 
before the revolution.” Later Rene Lo- 
pez translates: “What he meant was 
that the African religions are now at- 
tracting whites as well as blacks, and 
many young people whose parents 
were Catholics.” 

The Conjunto Folklorico accompa- 
nies the choreographed ritual dances 
of the Ballet company. Its leader, Jesus 
Perez, plays the bata, the hourglass- 
shaped sacred drum of the Yoruba. 
“Jesus Perez is recognized as the most 
serious bata drummer, not only in 
‘Cuba but in Nigeria, in the heartland 
of the Yoruba religion,” says Rene Lo- 
pez (no relation). “When he visits the 
Nigerian holy places, the priests ac- 
cord him the highest respect.” 

In a spiffy new studio, all polished 
hardwood surfaces, strips of mirror 
and window-glass, black dancers clad 
in leotards are limbering up as the mu- 
sicians file in. There are three bata 
drums of three different sizes; each of 
them has a larger and smaller end cov- 
ered by a taut skin head. The various 
sizes give the choir of three drums six 
different pitches; the musicians’ mas- 
tery of touch, dynamics and angle of 
attack gives the three-drum choir a 
much broader melodic range, compa- 
rable to that of the keyboard instru- 
ment. The sacred toques—rhythmic 
structures intended to embody and 
evoke Yoruba gods and goddesses, 
the great Orishas—are as ingeniously 
structured and intricately tuneful as a 
Bach fugue. 

Dark, dignified, his face composed 
and unreadable, Jesus Perez wields 
the largest of the three batas with un- 
mistakable authority, accompanied 
by the two smaller batas, an iron bell, 








rhythm sticks, scrapers, and rattles. 
Shango, the forceful, volatile Orisha 
of thunder, electricity, and male sex- 
uality is also god of the bata; the small, 
medium, and large drums are the 
child, mother, and father of Shango’s 
family. As in any traditional Cuban 
householG, itis the father who speaks, 
while the others respond. Jesus Perez, 
father and master drummer, is the only 
group member given carte blanche to 
improvise. 

Playing the deeper end of the deep- 
est drum with his right hand, Perez 
keeps up an articulate, running com- 
mentary that begins to sound like a 
mosaic of fragmentary but recogniz- 
able bass lines. The heavy, emphatic 
bass patterns that anchor boogie woo- 
gie, rhythm-and-blues and funk begin 
right here, in the sacred drum rhythms 
of still-potent African gods. 

Turn-of-the-century boogie and the 
barrelhouse pianists in America’s 
south and southwest called their bass 
patterns “rocks,” an indication that 
the bass parts were what powered the 
music, rocked the house. In Cuba, the 
bass patterns are called “‘tumbaos.” 
“The function of the bass in Cuban 
music is rhythmic, melodic, and har- 
monic,”’ says Israel (Cachao) Lopez, 
the legendary Cuban bassist who is 
credited with inventing the mambo 
and the descarga, a kind of Afro-Cu- 
ban jam session. “And each of the 
three functions is equally important.” 
He could be describing the role of the 
bass in boogie woogie or piano blues. 
In fact, some Cuba “tumpaos’ and 
boogie woogie “rocks’’ are identical. 
Jelly Roll Morton, the New Orleans 
pianist and jazz composer, called the 
Cuban flavor in his music “the Span- 
ish tinge.” He insisted that it was an 
essential ingredient in “true jazz,” a 
essential as the blues. The seminal 
Chicago blues pianist Jimmy Yancey 
and New Orleans’ beloved Professor 
Longhair played tumbaos in the left 
hand, blues with the right. 

But in the African and Afro-Cuban 
tradition that shaped their music, the 
bass lines are played by the righthand, 
not the leftas on the piano. They're the 
music’s most highly developed me- 
lodic patterns, the lead: bass in your 
face, 

















In Havana, there's music everywhere, 
but it starts and stops on time, and for 
the most part the lid stays on. People 
on the street glance back over their 
shoulders, afraid of their own shad- 
‘ows. By midnight, they've rolled up 
the sidewalks. But down in Santiago 
de Cuba, capital of Oriente province, 
they’re rocking all night long. “People 
from Santiago, they're too full of them- 
selves to be afraid of Castro and his 
police,” says a Santiago-born sonero 
(singer) living in Manhattan. “The 
people there say, ‘Why should we be 
afraid of anything? We nurtured the 
revolution; Castro and Che hid out 
right here in our mountains. And 


“Cubans 

and Americans, 
we like the 
same things. 
Jazz. Women. 
Baseball.” 


the music started with us aswell. 
We're the baddest motherfuckers on 
this island, and we're sophisticated, 
too. In Havana, they have watered- 
down music, watered-down drinks, 
everything is diluted. Here it’s full- 
strength.” 

The streets of Santiago are alive at 3 
a.m., and it’s a weeknight. Hot, syn- 
copated dance music, with a slick, 
lubricious groove and treacherous 
rhythmic undertow, comes blasting 
out of the clubs and bars. People sit 
out on sidewalk benches, under the 
mercury vapor lights, playing check- 
ers, talking trash, conspicuously wast- 
ing time. Our party has shed the 
record execs and most of the officials; 
our remaining escorts are getting more 
and more unofficial. They loosen their 
ties, knock back rum-laced mojito 
after mojito, and begin to speak their 
minds. 

“You think we like to go to bed with 
the Russians?” one of them blurts in- 
cautiously as we sit getting plastered 
in a sidewalk café. “We'd rather be 
friends with America. The Russians 
don’t dance. They don’t even smile. 
Cubans and Americans, we like the 
same things. Jazz. Women. Baseball.’” 

The unofficials have promised us a 
special treat, a visit to a hole-in-the- 
wall café where musicians in their 
70s play the Son the way they played 
itin the early 1900s. The Son is as fun- 
damental to Cuban music as the blues 
is to our own musical vernacular. It 
developed among rural blacks and 
spread to the cities, first to Santiago, 
where it acquired a patina of urbanity, 
and then to Havana, where it became 
a pop sensation. 

Black musicians in Havana had 
been playing a rougher, looser, 
flashier African-based dance music 
called rumba. By the ‘20s, they were 
switching to the Son, which intro- 
duced heavy bass patterns; the bongo 
drums for high-end rhythmic embroi- 
dery; and the clave rhythm, which has 
become Cuba's music’s basic orga- 
nizing principal, a structural template 
as simple, sturdy and flexible as the 
blues form. Havana hotshots superim- 
posed rumba’s explosive improvisa- 
tional style and urgent rhythmic drive 
‘onto Oriente’s rhythmically complex 
but more laid-back rural Son. 

What happened next is strikingly 
reminiscent of what happened to 
blues in the ‘20s and to the raw, rau- 
cous rock’n’roll of the ’50s. “The syn- 
copated style,” writes John Santos in 


his liner notes to Folklyric’s splendid 
new Son reissue album Sexteto Bo- 
lofi, “proved to be too complicated 
and funky for the taste of the general 
urban public. As a result, a commer- 
cialization of the Son occurred in 
which the African elements in the 
rhythms and vocals were simplified. 

"The role of the ‘Clave rhythm’ was 
gradually elevated to major impor- 
tance when the Son became estab- 
lished and popular in Havana.” 

During the ’30s, a watered-down 
version of Cuban popular music was 
all the rage from Paris to Hollywood. 
George Raft danced the rumba 
through a succession of celluloid ex- 
travaganzas. Only the music that was 
being marketed as rumba, even la- 
beled on the records as rumba, wasn’t 
really rumba at all; it was Son. 

“What does it mean, Son?” L ask the 
Cuban unofficials as we squeeze into 
the crowded Santiago café. “Mean?” 
one of them drunkenly repeats. “It 
doesn’t mean anything. It’s just ...a 
sound.” “Oh, like Wop-boppa-lu- 
bop-ba-dop-bam-boom?”’ They 
laugh. “Exactly.” 

The band’s youngest member will 
never see 60 again. There are two 
acoustic guitars, a string bass, bongos, 
congas, maracas and a trumpeter who 
plays striking a heroic pose, as if sig- 
naling from some ancient Moorish 
battlement. The group's most charis- 
matic presence is a wizened little man 
with two small sticks, carved from lus- 
trous ebony. He clicks them together 
in a familiar pattern—three beats, 
then two: almost shave and a hair- 
cuttwo bits! Almost the Bo Diddley 
beat! Clave can refer to the rhythm or 
to the sticks, but there’s more to it than 
that. Our Santiago clave player is radi- 
ating purpose and power, as if every- 
thing depends on the wholehearted 
devotion to the articulation of the 
clave, not just the groove of the music 
but the very fabric of time and space. 

There is something mystical about 
clave. Daniel Ponce, the Cuban conga 
drummer who came to the U.S. in 
1980 with the Mariel boat people and 
has since recorded with everyone 
from Dizzy Gillespie and Eddie Pal- 
mieri to Mick Jagger and Yoko Ono, 
scorns salsa musicians who play “off 
clave’ as if they were apostates from 
the True Church. “In Cuba,” Ponce 
says, “audiences never clap on the 
beat, or on the after-beat. They clap 
their hands in clave, one-two- 
three/one-two. Clave is the founda- 
tion of the music; it’s as natural as 
breathing. Cubans walk in clave, talk 
in clave. We live clave.” 

“Clave came to Cuba from Spain,” 
Cachao says. “In flamenco, the music 
‘of the Spanish gypsies, they play a 
double-time clave pattern on sticks or 
castanets. A lot of the African tribes or- 
ganize their rhythms around patterns 
similar to clave, played either by sticks 
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There's a new voice from the street. \ 
A new sound that puts reggae into rap and wit into 
don’t quit grooves. 


The voice is Shinehead. \ 
The sound is Unity. \ 
Shinehead takes your turntable into new turf. 


Unity. 
Get behind it. 


Includes “The Truth,” “Hello Y’all” and the new 
“underground” classic, “Chain Gang-Rap.” 


Executive Producer: Claude Evans 





CY ison See 
Wittos piers 
The real rap 


on Elektra cassettes, 


compact discs and records. 
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Then Slasher ups and emigrates to Australia, Whenever I missed the ole’ sod, 
doesn't he? But he leaves me Iplayed his music. But the more I played ‘im, 
every recording the band ever made. the dutffer he sounded. 


Soon his music sounded so awful, Then the missus buys all this Cleans your records, your tapes, your CD's. 
Iwas glad he'd hopped it. Discwasher stuff, doesn't she? Very scientific'n all 


Straight away, Slasher sounds great again. The bass gives me ma-in-law migraine. ‘Sounds just like the Slasher I remember! 
The drums shake the windows. The lead guitar makes me fillings drop out. 


A touching testimonial for Discwasher Audio Care products. 


At Discwasher, all our products are specifically 
engineered to leave nothing on the playing surface 
but the sound that was actually meant to be there. 
Without doing any harm to the recording quality. 

The way we see it, you put so much into 
your music collection it makes no sense 


to let dust, dirt or static destroy it. As the \ Roms 
gentleman above so eloquently observes. > a 
eo ° 
discwasher 
For sparkling performances. 
isher Cleaning accessories. For records: D4+™ Record System. SC-2™ Stylus Care System. Zerostat 3* Static Removal System, 


Discwas 
For tapes: System II™ Dual Action Cleaning Syslem:. Periect Path= Caseetle Head Cleaner D'Miag™ Tape Deck Demagnelizer For compact discs Discwasher* CD Cleaning System. 
71986 Discwasher Inc. 4510 Transworld Road, Schiller Fark, llinols 60176 (312) 678.9600 
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The Misfits 
Walk Among Us 
Ruby 


Danzig 
Danzig 
Def American 


Danzig/The Misfits, Bootsy Collins, 
Curtiss A, Was (Not Was), Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo, Richard Thompson, 
Diamanda Galas, Siouxsie and the 
Banshees, John Hiatt, Dwight 
Yoakam/Randy Travis, Sam Phillips, 
The Robert Cray Band, Metallica 


Timing is everything. Just in case you've never heard of Glen Danzig, have never known the 
delicious embrace of his dark vision, you're in luck. You now have a unique opportunity to hear 
this master of the macabre both in his original in¢arnation as lead singer of the Misfits (on the re- 
release of their classic 1982 LP) and his present embodiment as ringmaster of the hellacious 
Danzig, thus affording yourself a look at his roots and then catching up with what he's up to 


these days. 
The Misfits were a Lodi, New Jersey-based hardcore outfit that managed to rise above the 
crowd of generic punk bands by virtue of their rigorous adherence to Danzig’s worldview. 
Culled from the pop-schlock culture of “Plan 9 From Outer Space” and supermarket tabloid 
mass murderer lore, this point of view informed the lyrics of songs like “I Turned Into A Martian” 
and “Vampira,” both of which are on Walk Among Us, probably the Misfits’ finest moment. 
Blood, guts, death, mayhem—all fell into their meat grinder and emerged as gory, truly sick 
songs in an infectiously catchy, melodic punk style. Maybe too catchy; listen to these songs long 
enough and you might find yourself on the subway singing, | want your skull/I need your skull 
loud enough to elicit stares of disapproval and fear from the local citizenry. The thing is, these 
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songs always had tongue planted firm- 

ly in cheek; they were funny as hell, 
reflecting their Z-movie heritage. 
Who could really take you overser- 
iously if you sang a song called 
“Mommy, Can | Go Out And Kill 
Tonight?” 

Eventually, in typical punk band 
style, they broke up before they really 
found their audience. The Misfits only 
gained a mass following after they had 
disintegrated and Glen Danzig 
formed Samhain out of their ashes 
(Only bass guitarist Eerie Von joined 
him from the original lineup.). Sam- 
hain (The name refers to the original 
Druidic name for the autumnal equi- 
nox rites that have since become 
known as Halloween.) reflected the 
changes that had taken place in the 
punk underground since the inception 
of the Misfits: hardcore became 
thrash—slower, less melodic, more 
metallic. 

Since this sound was a less appro- 
priate medium for the semi-humorous 
lyrical approach of the earlier years, 
the songs got more serious, even 
darker, without ever losing their unify- 
ing theme of dread and horror. And 
they caught on. Thrash was attracting 
the attention of a whole new set of po- 
tential listeners in heavy metal fans 
and Samhain was in the forefront of 
the groups making the crossover. By 
tapping into a rich vein of new devo- 
tees, they found the acceptance that 
had always eluded the Misfits, and 
thus became an enormously impor- 
tant influence to the first wave of 
speed metal bands. Slayer, Metallica, 
Venom and the like were all fans of 
both Samhain and the Misfits, and it 
became a common sight to see long- 
haired metalheads walking down the 
street wearing a T-shirt with the Mis- 
fits’ trademark goofily grinning skull 
emblazoned on it, or even diving off 
the stage at a hardcore show if they 
really couldn't get enough of the stuff. 

Glen Danzig was becoming known 
far and wide for his intensely charis- 
matic voice (traces of Elvis!), his elec- 
tromagnetic stage presence, the way 
he‘d stalk those planks of wood like a 
wounded wildcat. And then, after 
three records, Samhain too broke up. 
Glen Danzig with the Power and Fury 
Orchestra had a song on Rick Rubin's 
Less Than Zero soundtrack but other- 
wise seemed to be in a strategic retreat 
to summon his forces for a renewed 
assault on the pop consciousness. 

Which brings us, more or less, to 
1988, and the release of Danzig's self- 
titled debut LP on Def American, pro- 
duced by Rubin. It's a gorgeous 
album, both musically and physically. 
A big, black gatefold record, with the 
distinctive Jersey Devil caricature 
that’s a holdover from the Samhain 
days on the cover, it sets right in to 
grab you by the jugular and not let go. 
The songs show an expansion, an ab- 
solutely unexpected maturity of voice 
and word that overflows with charis- 
ma and controlled talent. Danzig’s 
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lyrics scout the same general param- 
eters as always, but with insight and 
depth never before seen. The music 
more than holds up its end of the bar- 
gain as well, with Eerie Von's distinc- 
tive bass joining John Christ’s guitar 
and Chuck Biscuits’ rock-steady 
drumming to complete the vision. 
Horror business this may be, but Dan- 
zig is capable of writing some beauti- 
ful songs: “She Rides” and “Mother,” 
among others, benefit from the slower 
pace and show off just how much 
Glen‘s voice has grown. 

A fine beginning, overall, one that is 
sure to please both old fans from Misfit 
days and newer converts won when 
listeners discovered why their favorite 
thrash-metal performers were always 
wearing Samhain T-shirts, It’s a com- 
pelling record and hasn’t left my turn- 
table in a week and a half. The songs 
have already insinuated themselves 
deep within my brain and still have 
the old Misfitian power to come forth 
to draw blood when least expected: 
while in the shower, while at work, 
while skating home late at night. 

So go to your cash machine and get 
out enough money to pick up both 
these records the next time you go to 
the music store. Walk Among Us is so 
crucial that first-pressing copies have 
sold for up to $250, so you would do 
well to avail yourself of its charms at 
the economy rate, while you can. And 
Danzig, well, this is a great look atone 
of the finest all-around performers to 
have come out of hardcore. Don't let 
any label scare you off. Check this out. 
Initiate yourself into the mysteries. 


—Adam Greenfield 


Bootsy Collins 
What's Bootsy Doin‘? 
CBS 


The once mighty Funk lay shredded 
10 years after the height of its power. 
In splinters! Gone was the brightness 
of its “Flashlight.” “One Nation Un- 
der a Groove” was awash in a tide- 
pool of disharmony. 

But then a force rose through the 
evil, post-disco-industrial haze that 
covered Detroit and the world that re- 


volved around it. He raised his mighty 
space bass causing the clouds to break 
and the splinters to start coalescing. 
Along with old and new friends, he 
brought the forces behind the Funk to- 
gether. And out of the recombinant 
pieces and modern technology, they 
started to tear the roof off the mother 
all over again. And they called their 
new creation What's Bootsy Doin’? 
‘And Bootsy listened to the digital play- 
back and heard it was good. 

Bootsy Collins has revived a lot of 
what was best about the Funk and has 
mixed it with a lot of what's good 
about funk on What's Bootsy Doin’? 
The space bass shares “Shock-It-To- 
Me,” with samples, drums, voice and 
little else. The “Bop Gun” has be- 
come the “Luv Gun.” It has the horns; 
the jokes are all a part of it. And the 
geepie choir, the weirdly treated 
voices from munchkin land and trom- 
bassilation take sophomoric ideas like 
“*-ing The ‘Luv Gun’ ”’ and “1st One 2 
The Egg Wins (The Human Race)” and 
make them so stoopid that listening to 
it can cause seizures of laughter. 

But this is 10 years later, and a lot of 
sewerage has been the plant. Hip hop, 
the Minneapolis Mafia and other post- 
funk dance music has slid through the 
tubes and into the river. So, Bootsy 
works with modern funketeers like 
Mico Wave, tempering the old ways 
with radio-ready funk including “(I 
Wannabe) Kissin’ You,” taking off 
from the Prince of the region’s syntho- 
electrofunk. He lifts the liege’s licks 
from “1999” for “Leakin’."” Keeping. 
things up to date, Bootsy throws rap- 
pers, samples and scratches into the 
mix for “Party On Plastic,” funking up 
licks from “Hey Jude,” and revives his 
own monster, “Bootsilla,” for good 
measure. But he does it with a distinc- 
tive bent that only the Funk possessed, 
the deadly metallic guitar lines, the 
big boot(sjied bottom and Bootsy’s 
‘own unique voice. 





And so, out of the miasma of mod- 
em dance music and far-flung frag- 
ments of the Funk, the mighty Empire 
‘once more rears its booty to make it- 
self heard. The roof is off the mother 
again. ‘bout time, too. 


—Hank Bordowitz 





Curtiss A 
A Scarlet Letter 
Twin/Tone 


Curtiss Almsted has been father figure 
and general inspiration to the Minne- 
apolis rock scene longer than there's 
been a Minneapolis rock scene. A 
leather-lunged soul screecher and 
tearstained ballad moaner, Curt's 
spent his life on the X-Acto knife’s 
edge of rock’n‘roll. Nine years ago, at 
the legendary M-80 new-now-no 
wave rock festival, Curt got saddled 
with one of those classic critic’s alba- 
trosses: Tom Carson of The Village 
Voice opined that the Dean of 
‘Scream had “the stage presence of a 
Sherman Tank.” Which would make 
you think there’s no stopping the guy, 
and in the finest sense of the phrase, 
it’s true. 

Maybe A Scarlet Letter is the record 
Curt should've made then, when the 
national spotlight glowed down his 
rawhide throat, but there's no way 
anybody could've sliced this piece of 
life in those days. The first thing you 
see when you open A Scarlet Letter is 
the blood in the envelope and the first 
thing you hear is the wail of the ado- 
lescent locked inside the adult. Or 
maybe it’s the other way around. 

For the first time on record, Curt’s 
sound and vision blasts through the 
trax with the straight ahead assurance 
of aman who's ironed out the kinks in 
his groove and taken a lot of heat do- 
ing it. The quirky chord changes are 
still there, but the sense of synchroni- 
zation has been internalized to the 
point of uncanny intuition. Curtiss A’s 
aman in love (and hate and love-hate) 
with rock and love itself and A Scarlet 
Letter snakes through a helluva lot 
more dark curves than Tunnel of Love. 
Unlike the Boss, Curtiss A’s matura- 
tion process has no buffer zone, and 
when Curt moves from the crying 
chair to the exuberation sector of 
“Blow To Know” or the phallocentric 
self-effacement of “I've Got a Bone,” 
you know it’s in the marrow. “(I Feel 
Just Like George Jones When He Was 
A) Heel To Tammy,” Curt twangs, ina 
perfect rural Mannesoda yah-sure 
backwoods polyglot and you sense 
he’s only halfway joking. Time 
wounds all heels and Mr. A’s felt the 
stiletto of love in his psyche. 


Curtiss A’s played more gigs than 
most of us have seen nickels, and he 
can make a packed house boogie or 
get that woman sitting alone at the bar 
to break down and just start sobbing. 
There’s hardly a musician in Minne- 
apolis who hasn't played with Curt at 
some point or another and that in- 
cludes current Replacement Bob 
Dunlop, a longtime sidekick of Mr. A. 

With A Scarlet Letter, Curtiss A is 
staking a raw naked claim; here at last 
on an album are all of his strengths 
and vulnerabilities and idiosyncrasies 
pushed pedal to the metal. His vocals 
are sweet and raunchy, often in the 
same syllable, and the album presents 
a do-or-die challenge that could only 
come from a true pro and a man in 
touch and in tune with his own hu- 
manity and vision. 


—Tim Holmes 





Was (Not Was) 
What Up, Dog? 
Chrysalis 


Why should they have thought it 
would turn out this way? When broth- 
ers (not brothers) David and Don Was 
took the freeway out of their Detroit 
bedrooms with the monumental sin- 
gle “Wheel Me Out” in 1980, an in- 
spirational eponymous album a year 
later, they had good reason to believe 
their bastardized funk was a ground- 
breaker. And no evidence to doubt 
thata major label deal should guaran- 
tee them the freedom and resources to 
‘expand upon that enormous first leap 
into the unknown. 

But their only LP for Geffen, 1983's 
Born To Laugh At Tornadoes, was a 
confusing hybrid, reliant upon such 
guest appearances from Ozzy Os- 
bourne and Mel Torme as a sales 
pitch, and leading not to fame and for- 
tune but to a war of epic proportions 
between the band and their label. Gef- 
fen reputedly tried to replace the soul- 
ful tones of Was-appointed front man 
Sweet Pea Atkinson and Sir Harry 
Bowens with a run-of-the-mill female 
pop singer, rejected the band’s follow- 
up album, and demanded hits, not art. 
The whole point of Was (Not Was) 
was that they were capable of both. 

As the legal conflicts became even 
more entangled, Don Was took his 


production skills—and the vocal- 
ists—to the British act Floy Joy, but 
that too went nowhere. It was a rea- 
sonable assumption that Was (Not 
Was) were (no more). Until at the very 
end of ‘87, a new label, a European 
hit. And then another. With “Walk 
The Dinosaur” and “Spy In The 
House Of Love” lighting up the charts 
and dancefloors across the waters, the 
new-look Was (Not Was) were unrav- 
elled to American audiences at this 
year’s New Music Seminar. All eleven 
‘of them. How could anyone have 
doubted this group? 

So, as the dust from their five-year 
battle against compromise and medi- 
cocrity lifts, we unearth the new record 
as decisive evidence. And conclude 
that Was (Not Was) did not claim an 
irrevocable victory. They are, howev- 
er, winning handsomely on points. 
Avant-garde. Mutant. Crossover. All 
these terms have been used to de- 
scribe the duo’s songwriting and pro- 
duction effects on the dancefloor 
genre. But while David's lyrics relay 
pertinent anecdotes about a crazed 
American society, focusing on the or- 
dinary, the extraordinary and the 
completely insane, the music itself is 
far from revolutionary. True, it covers 
the entire spectrum from soothing 
sweet soul—“‘Somewhere In America 
There’s A Street Named After My 
Dad,” “Love Can Be Bad Luck”— 
through to the strongest street funk— 
as in the continuing saga “Out Come 
The Freaks’ or the incessant “Boom 
boom acka-lacka lacka boom” refrain 
of “Walk The Dinosaur.” But there are 
only three short moments when the 
Was duo steal the limelight from their 
Motor City stalwarts at the mike and 
delve into the ridiculous. “Earth To 
Doris,” “What Up, Dog?” and “Dad, 
I'm In Jail’‘add up to five minutes of 
acidic insanity; the other forty are re- 
markably straight-laced for such a re- 
nowned bunch of deviants. 

Better to check “11 Mph,”’ a fright- 
ening ode to JFK’s motorcade that 
toughens up the hard-edged funk of 
late ‘60s Temptations. Or “Spy In The 
House Of Love,” which, in its dis- 
course of “the wars of affection,” also 
maintains a tough groove. Better still 
to tune into Derek B’s re-mix on the 
12-inch single of “Spy,’’ throwing in 
samples of “Walk The Dinosaur,” the 
“Thunderbirds” TV puppet drama, 
and Public Enemy's “Bring The 
Noise’ among others. 

Like George Clinton, like Prince, 
like Afrika Bambaataa, but like very 
few others, Was (Not Was) are Hit 
(And Miss). When given the freedom 
to, they take risks and step over the 
edge; when restrained, they still turn 
in intelligent dance music. With a 
more regular out put, we won't need 
to expect a Classic Of Our Times with 
every album. Just the odd thrill. Just 
the very odd thrill. 


—Tony Fletcher 








‘Worm your way into the Golden Worm Club. 
Pick up an invitation at your local tavern, package-goods 
slore, or write The Golden Worm, PO. Box 1451, 
‘Arlington Heights, iL 60006, 


Enjoy Monte Aban-drink responsibly. © 1988 Monte Aban Mezcal. 80 pool ported by Barton Brands Lid, Chicaga, 
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Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo 


Journey of Dreams 
Warner Brothers 


Growing up in what one presumes to 
be the predominant culture produces 
an anthropological occlusion. We 
view the world through a media- 
generated membrane of images, signs 
and symbols. Surrounded by trillions 
of consumer goods, alleged informa- 
tion sources and pastimes, it’s hard 
enough to discern personal identity 
through the gauze of technological 
dreams, much less see the world as it 





is, as if it were any one way as op- 
posed to another. 

Most people don’t travel all that 
much outside of their measly two 
weeks vacation scraped out of the 
husk of some shit job they hate. And 
whether it’s the two weeks paid, or 
simply the five o'clock whistle, no- 
body really demands anything from 
their movies or television or pop stars 
beyond entertainment, or maybe, 
stimulation. 

Mea culpa. I’d never even heard of 
Chuck Berry, Howlin’ Wolf or Bo 
Diddley until the Beatles and the Roll- 
ing Stones came along and told me 
about them. Not all pop stars are even 
that responsible toward sources. Not 
all audiences even care. | probably 
never would have heard of Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo if it hadn't been for 
Paul Simon and Graceland. Likewise, 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo would 
never have gotten a Warner Brothers 
contract or toured the world or won a 
Grammy for Shaka Zulu. 

Journey of Dreams is the 27th al- 
bum by Ladysmith Black Mambazo. 
| haven't heard most of the others. 
You don’t have to listen to much Zulu 
music to realize what percentage of 
Graceland was inspiration, what 
percentage was appropriation, what 
percentage was collaboration and 
what percentage was Simon. The part 
that’s Zulu is the part that sounds like 
the pure a capella language of heav- 
en—the part where if the words mat- 
ter, you can’t tell because you don’t 
speak the language. 

Ladysmith Black Mambazo means 
“The Black Axe of Ladysmith Town- 








ship.” They call themselves that be- 
cause every time they'd enter a 
singing competition, they'd slice up 
their rivals with the sounds of the 
dream breathing. The group's leader, 
Joseph Shambala, is a preacher. In 
1964, he heard a harmony in a dream. 
He's spent his life teaching Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo to produce that 
harmony. 

Shambala calls Simon “Vulind- 
lela," meaning “he who opens the 
gate.” When Elvis Presley lived there, 
the guitar-latticed gates of Graceland 
were closed to the public. Now they 
are open for tourists. Simon's Grace- 
land is a metaphor. Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo’s Journey of Dreams is the 
sound of the thing itself. 

Ladysmith Black Mambazo's har- 
monies are the sweet, rhythmic 
cadences of spiritual oscillations; 
inbetween the words are glossal whir- 
ings and clickings like the machinery 
that lies in subatomic particles and 
keeps the planets in geometric preci- 
sion. It all fits together and is eternally 
soothing. 

There's a lyric sheet with phonetic 
approximations of the Zulu tongue. 
Some of the songs are in English. 
There’s one cover song, that old gos- 
pel chestnut “Amazing Grace,” ar- 
ranged by Simon, who also puts in a 
guest appearance just as Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo did on Graceland. 
Alll the songs are spirituals and the 
sound of the thing itself. 





—Tim Holmes 
Richard Thompson 
Amnesia 
Capitol 


If any musician deserves a full-length 
feature in this magazine instead of a 
measly “Spin,” it’s Richard Thomp- 
son, who led the British folk revival in 
the ‘60s, recorded two classic LPs with 
then-wife Linda Thompson and con- 
tinues to make richly compelling solo 
albums since his divorce in 1982. 
There are a few people who can write 
better songs as well as Richard 
Thompson and probably a couple of 
guys who can play guitar better, but 
there’s no one who can do both as 
well 

Thompson's life as a cult hero began 
21 years ago when, as a 17-year-old, 
he helped form Fairport Convention, 
which melded Celtic folk music to 
rock back when the Pogues were get- 
2 their first cavities. After leaving 
Fairport in ‘72, Thompson recorded 
the eccentrically brilliant Henry the 
Human Fly, which married Chuck 
Berry riffs to old-English concertinas 
on Thompson's original material. 
Soon after, Thompson married one of 
the album’s back-up singers, Linda 
Peters, and the duo began a brilliant 
musical partnership with 1974's [ 
Want to See the Bright Lights Tonight. 
With Linda’s haunting mezzo-sopra- 














Richard Thompson never forgot how to write a good song. 


no and Richard’s emotive, melodic 
tunes, the Thompsons made seven 
wildly-praised (yet light-selling) LPs 
over an 8-year period. When their cre- 
ativity peaked, with Shoot Out the 
Lights in ‘82, the marriage crumbled 
and quickly ended in D-I-V-O-R-C-E. 
Critics saw the LP as a musical glass- 
bottom boat over the stormy sea of the 
Thompsons’ breakup, but Richard 
claims that wasn’t the intention at all 
“Most of the songs on Shoot Out the 
Lights were written well in advance of 
any marital problems | had,” Thomp- 
son said, “It’s a mistake to take lyrics 
too personally and relate them to the 
composer or the composer's wife. A 
song is something that comes out of 
your imagination; it’s reinterpretting 
reality through your imagination and | 
think critics should keep that in 
mind.” ‘ 

The latest Thompson album, Amne- 
sia, is certain to be the subject of var- 
ious misinterpretations, especially on 
“Yankee, Go Home,” which sounds 
real nasty and anti-American, though 
Thompson says, “ It’s a friendly sort of 
satire from the English viewpoint. You 





see, Britain used to have an empire 
and then lost it, just as America is los- 
ing its empire. The song is basically 
saying, ‘It’s over, your empire is fin- 
ished. Just go home and relax.’ The 
Japanese own everything now any- 
way. Through an incredible defense 
budget, America has turned to shit, it 
sometimes seems.” Later in the al- 
bum, Thompson, a devotee of the Sufi 
religion, takes on evangelists with “Je- 
rusalem On the Jukebox’ and threat- 
ens inconsiderate slobs on “Don't 
‘Tempt Me.” 

Though Amnesia sounds designed 
to grab a bigger chunk of the listening 
audience than is normally Thomp- 
son’s, it’s not yet certain how his long- 
time followers will react to their idol’s 
harder edge. “‘Some people are fans of 
the folkier aspect of my music and 
some people really like the electric 
guitar stuff. | don’t know if that’s the 
same audience or two different audi- 
ences. | lie awake at night sometimes 
and wonder,’ he finishes, with a tinge 
of sweet sarcasm. 


—Michael Corcoran 
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Diamanda Galas 
You Must Be Certain 
of the Devil 

Mute 


One of the eternally annoying truths of 
the American pop consciousness is 
that any female vocalist who uses her 
voice as an instrument to express any 
idea or emotion other than the narrow 
hues of the puppy-love ballad or the 
dance song is inextricably tarred with 
Otherness: Lydia Lunch, Exene, Sin- 
ead O'Connor or even the dearly de- 
parted Nico. Even as we speak most 
women who sing are being nudged— 
whether subtly or not—in the direc- 
tion of Tiffany and Debbie Gibson by 
the perceived demands of the record- 
buying public. 

Thankfully, there exists an antidote 
and role model in one Diamanda Ga- 
las. She is not afraid to make full use of 
the inherent power in her voice, hav- 
ing nurtured and trained and honed it 


DIAMANDA GALAS 


you must be certain of the devil 





to razor-sharpness. On You Must Be 
Certain of the Devil, she puts it 
through a variety of contortions, all to 
good effect. The album is suffused ina 
sense of apocalyptic terror, the End 
Times as made flesh in the fact of 
AIDS, and Galas’ choice on vocals re- 
flect this. From the faux-white-trash 
whine of “Let's Not Chat about De- 
spair’ and the devolved gospel of 
“You Must Be Certain of the Devil” to 
the subsonic gravel of “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd,” Galas stakes a territory of 
fear and devotion, a space of death 
where human frailty goes toe-to-toe 
with human mercy. She never gets 
maudlin or overwrought; there is not 
‘one iota of urgency on this record that 
is not called for in the face of the 
Plague. 

Despite the religious tone and trap- 
pings of this album, the sense is clear 
that it is up to us as individuals to con- 
front the enemy that faces us, to rise 
above petty prejudice and ensure that 
none shall die abandoned, alone and 
afraid. Galas’ poetry and passion will 
no doubt offend some or send them 
crying “heresy” or "witchcraft." Cer- 
tainly her voice sounds like demonic 
possession, abandon in the Dance of 
Death, the visceral eros of the 
doomed. It doesn’t really matter who. 
thinks what of her—if she’s called a 
whore or dyke or witch—in this sum- 


mer of More Dirty Dancing and mon- 
onymic teen mall queens. Diamanda 
Galas is singing something with a little 
more heft, a little more import, than 
“Only In My Dreams.” Do yourself a 
favor and listen. 


—Adam Greenfield 


Siouxsie and the 
Banshees 

Peep Show 

Geffen 


There was good reason to believe that 
Siouxsie and the Banshees had blown 
it. Having spent as much of the ‘80s 
indulging in the past—a singles col- 
lection here, a double live album 
there and a compendium of covers 
when their own hits ran out—as re- 
cording worthwhile new songs in the 
present, they seemed to have over- 
stayed their welcome as embarrass- 
ingly as the rack dinosaurs they had 
(temporarily) helped shove aside 
upon their explosive arrival 12 years 
ago. Their self-centered. obstinance 
demanded that they continue, but 
whether they continued to have any 
relevance to those of us still moving 
forward was another matter entirely. 

And then came “Peek-A-Boo.” A 
deconstruction and reconstruction of 
a backwards Banshees backing track, 
its mood fell in perfectly with their be- 
loved London’s summer fascination 
with the sparcity and confusion they 
call Acid House. Psychedelic and 
how! A crazed assortment of fair- 
ground accordians, abrupt horns, dis- 
tant to-and-fro vocals—exotic, erotic, 
a dancefloor winner for sure and all of 
three minutes short. A return so victo- 
rious that the Banshees had their big- 
gest homeland hit in years before most 
of us knew that it was out. Whether 
“Peek-A-Boo” holds the same fasci- 
nation for American audiences fed a 
stable diet of clinical sophistication is 
sadly unlikely, but a bolder way to 
start your first self-composed album in 
nigh on three years is hard to imagine. 

Now, were the Banshees to have 
filled the rest of Peep Show with 
equally inventive and bizarre stop- 
start hallucinations, they really would 
have been taking a leap into the un- 
known. They would also. probably 
have produced an unsatisfying mess; 
“Peek-A-Boo” works so well because 
it is so short and unique. That said, it 
threatens to end the album where it 
starts and is impossible to match. But 
the Banshees try hard by taking risks 
and frequently venturing into new ter- 
ritory, occasionally returning home to 
familiar ground to gather their bear- 
ings before heading off again. It's 
therefore a pleasure to report that 82's 
“A Kiss in the Dreamhouse""—an al- 
bum they admit they often felt they 
couldn't beat, hence settling for sec- 
ond best—has finally been equalled, 
and maybe even bettered. 

The group’s expansion from the 














Siouxsie and the Banshees are back 
on the trail. 


core of Siouxsie, bassist Steve Severin 
and drummer Budgie to a five-piece 
with the addition of guitarist Jon Klein 
and keyboard man Martin McGarrick 
has resulted in a shift away from guitar 
domination. Much of Peep Show re- 
lies on keyboards or the disturbing 
textures of electronic strings. A whole 
circus of sounds comes out to join 
hands in this playground: an almost 
lilting reggae feel to the beginning of 
“Killing Jar,” a fragile, waiflike Sioux- 
sie backed only by translucent guitar 
anda keyboard bass on the brief “Raw 
Head and Bloody Bones,’ and a de- 
lightful, majestic ballad the likes of 
which it had been a safe assumption 
was beyond their reach on ‘The Last 
Beat of My Heart.” There is a more fa- 
miliarly foreboding rock approach to 
“Scarecrow” and “Burn Up,” which 
sounds like “Spellbound” reworked 
into a furiously frenzied finale, angry 
and unforgiving. As Peep Show ends 
with the drawn-out “Rhapsody,” 
Siouxsie’s operatic flings seem to be a 
celebration of her reawakened capac- 
ity to thrill. 

As ever, Siouxsie’s lyrics are am- 
biguous paintings to be viewed as the 
observer chooses. With titles ike “Or- 
naments of Gold,’ “Turn to Stone” 
and "Carousel,” itis a safe bet that she 
is continuing her obsession with mys- 
tery, passion and extremes. “Peek-A- 
Boo,” however, is a direct assault on 
voyeurism and soft porn, a confusing 
state of affairs given Siouxsie’s ready 
portrayal of herself as the Punk God- 
des. At 31, it must be said, she looks 









more exotic and seductive than ever. 
Moreover, she and the band sound as 
confident, abandoned and excited as 
when they started. A few months ago, 
| would not have believed | would be 
making that statement.Welcome back. 


—Tony Fletcher 


John Hiatt 
Slow Turning 
A&M 


John Hiatt has a songwriter’s wild soul 
that even sobriety can’t corral. When 
he quit drinking two years ago, follow- 
ing his first wife's suicide, the best we 
could expect from him was dried-up 
drivel on the order of Warren Zevon’s 
The Envoy or recent Richard Prior per- 
formances. In the topsy-turvy world of 
artistic creation, cleaning up one’s act 
is often synonymous with taming it 
and making it purr like the engine of a 
K car. When Hiatt went on the wagon, 
though, he brandished a whip and 
drove his inner stallions (and co-horts 
Ry Cooder, Nick Lowe and Jim 
Keltner) to make last year's brilliant 
Bring the Family. Easily better than his 
previous six LPs—which were no 
slouches—Family received universal 
hosannas in the highest. After being 
dropped from Geffen Records like a 
hot potato with herpes and then re- 
bounding so strongly on A&M, Hiatt 
was '87’s comeback, player of the 
year, if you don’t count reformed 
British bands from the ‘70s. 

On this year’s model, Slow Turning, 
Hiatt brings his family again but loses 
his all-stars in favor of his touring 
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group of bayou boys. The results, 
however, are similar. On the new‘un, 
some of the lyrics seem rushed to 
completion and Hiatt could do with a 
little less vocal confidence, but there's 
not a bad cut on the whole damn re- 
cord, Well, OK, if | was to tape this LP, 
''d leave off “It'll Come to You,” a 
paean to karma that builds from a riff 
stolen from Randy Newman's “You 
Can Leave Your Hat On,” but aside 
from that, it’s all chestnuts and acorns. 
Expect Slow Turning to make as many 
year-end Top 10 lists as its 
predecessor. 

Being a graduate (with honors) of 
the Ray Davies School of Self-plagia- 
rism, a few songs on Slow Turning 
sound like old friends from previous 
Hiatt LPs, “Paper Thin,’ for instance, 
starts off with a melody line virtually 
unchanged from last year’s “Thing 
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Called Love.” The gospel-tinged “Is 
Anybody There?’ travels the same 
emotional terrain as “Have a Little 
Faith in Me.” And yet with the ready- 
steady-go accompaniment of the 
Goners—especially guitarist Sonny 
Landreth, whose slide guitar. work 
makes you forget Cooder—the well- 
worn Hiatt formulas breath new 
oxygen. 

Like Graham Parker's The Mona Lisa’s 
Sister, the latest Hiatt recordings 
preach that less is more; a spare hand 
‘on the knob doesn’t spoil the soul but 
illuminates it. Vaulting from Glyn 


Johns’ no frill’s production, Hiatt’s 
voice is sometimes so expressive that 
you can almost hear the veins pop out 
onhis forehead like knotted garden 
hoses and see his face contort as if he 
just took a bad bite of stew. He's trad- 
ed in the bottle and excuses for a fam- 
ily life and responsibilities and John 
Hiatt’s new contentment blooms from 
these grooves in rich snarls. 


—Michael Corcoran 


Dwight Yoakam 
Buenas Noches From A 
Lonely Room 

Reprise 


Randy Travis 
Old 8x10 
Warner Brothers 


Many years ago, among the regular 
clientele at the long-gone and much- 
missed Greenwich Village bar called 
The Bells of Hell, there was a singer 
named Michael who spent a consider- 
able amount of his non-sober time 
talking up his one-man movement, 
country punk. Michael’s cause was 
fueled by a genuine love of tradi- 
tional country music—music that, at 
the time (mid to late ‘70s), had been 
all but buried by the Mac Davis- 
Kenny Rogers school of countripolitan 
schmaltz (i.e. Elvis-in-Vegas-as-Holy- 
Grail) —as well as by a desire to reach 





out to the new wave crowd that was 
drawn to rockabilly’s sharp edge but 
had no real grasp of its relationship to 
the rest of country music (honky-tonk, 
western swing, etc.). 

One night a bunch of us went to see 
George Jones—one of Michael’s 
heros—make his first-ever appear- 
ance in New York, but when we got 
there we found out that George had 
disappeared somewhere en route 
from Nashville, and that only his 
back-up band (who'd traveled sepa- 
rately) was going to play. At first we 
were going to leave, but then we got it 


in our beer-soaked heads that Michael 
could save the day. Somehow we got 
word to George's band that we had a 
great country singer in our entourage 
who knew all of George's songs and 
wouldn't it be great if he did a few 
numbers with them. Southern hospi- 
tality prevailed, and soon a thrilled 
and excited country punk was on- 
stage, singing his tail off and, for a few 
brief and shining moments, living out 
his impossible dream. 

Host touch with Michael some time 
ago, but I'd wager that he’s fairly 
pleased with the path that country mu- 
sic has taken of late. For, in many re- 
spects, his country punk vision has 
come true. Not only is country music 
right now more traditional in terms of 
pure sound than it’s been in ages, but 
it’s also much hipper in terms of atti- 
tude. And nowhere are these two sides 
‘of the new country coin more promi- 
nent than on the latest albums by 
Dwight Yoakam and Randy Travis. 

They don’t come much hipper in 
country circles than Dwight Yoakam. 
While every other aspiring Tennessee 
flat-top box picker heads for Nash- 
ville, Yoakam took off for Bakersfield, 
California, where the likes of Buck 
Owens and Merle Haggard first made 
their marks. And, wearing a string tie, 
a cowboy hat pulled over his eyes and 
a pair of ripped blue jeans, it didn’t 
take Yoakam (like L’il Abner's Mam- 
my Yokum) long to make his mark, ei- 
ther. First he was the darling of the 
Blasters/Los Lobos L.A. country rock 
crowd, but the joke has, by now, 
turned out to be on everybody: In- 
stead of being some strange cult fig- 
ure, the guy's turned into a bona fide 
country music star. 

Buenas Noches From A Lonely 
Room, Yoakam's third LP, finds him 
continuing along his singular way in 
much the same fashion as his two pre- 
vious records, but perhaps a tad leaner 
and meaner than before. Most of 
Yoakam’s songs are about falling in, 
and climbing out of, the usual coun- 
try song manholes—women, work, 
women, booze, women and women: 
Cheatin’ songs abound, and it’s clear 
that Dwight doesn’t take too kindly 
to his lovers doin’ it to him. “One 
More Name” has him understandably 
peeved when his girl keeps calling out 
names—many names—in her sleep, 
and woe betide her if he catches her 
cheating, ‘cause on both “What | 
Don’t Know” and the title track, the 
offending women wind up at the 
wrongend ofa gun. “I Sang Dixie’ is a 
nice twist on the tramp-on-the-street 
theme, as Yoakam gives a sympathetic 
shoulder to die on to a Southern drunk 
(He said way down yonder in the land 
of cotton/Old times there ain‘t near as 
rotten as they are/On this damned old 
LA, street), and “Streets of Bakers- 
field,” a duet with the old Buckeroo 





Dwight Yoakam gives country a 
new edge. 


himself, states the outsiders’ case rath- 
er well: | ain’t tryin’ to be nobodyil’m 
just lookin’ for a chance to be myself. 
That Dwight Yoakam’s found that 
chance and made good on it is, by 
now, rather obvious. Only a country 
singer who's made it can go from 
ripped jeans to studded leather pants 
over the course of one album cover. 
Bet he’s a Ramones fan, too. 


Now you wouldn't expect to see Ran- 
dy Travis in either leather pants or rag- 
ged jeans, or listening to the Ramones. 
If Yoakam's music is about construct 
of content, Travis’ is about construct 
of form. Travis is a country singer out 
of the old school, which means that he 
sings every note with all his heart, and 
makes it all ring true. 

Ina singer's medium (which, after 
all, country music is), you can’t really 
ask for more. Lord knows how many 
places this guy must've gotten thrown 
out of in his scuffling days for sound- 
ing so quiet and so hokey, but the sim- 
ple fact of the matter is that Randy 
Travis is so square he’s hip. On Old 
8x10, he literally makes you listen to 
what he’s singing, and his work as a 
vocalist is so subtle that it’s not until 
you've been around the block with 
this record a few times that you realize 
how many different styles are evident 
here—from straight country balladry 
(“It's Out of My Hands,” “Here in 
My Heart”) to bluegrass-tinged up- 
tempo numbers (‘‘Is It Still Over?”’) to 
smoky dancehall blues (Honky Tonk 
Moon,” “The Blues in Black and 
White”) 

As befits a record so traditionalist 
in approach, the instrumentation 
throughout features fine contributions 
from all the young turks of the acoustic 
country scene, such as fiddler Mark 
O'Connor, banjo player Bela Fleck 
and dobro genius Jerry Douglas—all 
of whom frame Travis’ wonderful 
voice with the same sense of economy 
and purpose that he sings with. With 
artists such as Travis successfully 
breathing new life back into country’s 
middle-of-the-road territory, things 
can only get better for the whole 
stretch of pop highway known as 
country music. 

Five years ago, Kenny Rogers could 
have a country hit sounding like the 
Bee Gees, but if he wants to have that 
hit now, he’s going to have to sound 
like Randy Travis to do it. | can just see 
my old friend Michael nodding his 
head in satisfaction out there some- 
where. For ever and ever, brother. 
‘Amen. 





—Billy Altman 


Sam Phillips 
The Indescribable Wow 
Virgin 

Just so we have the technical bases 


covered, we should point out that Sam 
Phillips, whose interesting and offbeat 


debut album is under discussion here, 
isthe same person who released an in- 
teresting and offbeat debut album last 
year under the name Leslie Phillips. 
The main difference is that while the 
considerable passion evident in the 
songs on Leslie’s album, The Turning, 
was fueled by religious undercurrents 
(It wasn’t released on the Myrrh label 
for nothing.), the songs on Sam’s rec- 
ord are driven by more secular forces; 
The Indescribale Wow is, at its core, a 
pop album. And a damned good one 
at that. 

It’s difficult to say what's more im- 
pressive about Phillips’ songs: their in- 
tensity or their vulnerability. Virtually 
every composition here uses images 
of fires and/or dreams to convey feel- 





ings of desire (“Flame”) or fear 
(“Holding On to the Earth”). These 
images dovetail neatly with Phillips’ 
singing style, which glides impressive- 
ly from smoky to ethereal, depending 
‘on whether she’s reaching out (“What 
You Don’t Want to Hear”) or reflect- 
ing inwards (‘What Do | Do?’’). 

That Phillips’ producer on both 
works has been the ubiquitous T-Bone 
Burnett isn’t very surprising, since this 
unsung hero of rock’n’roll’s own ca- 
reer as both an artist and producer 
usually evokes descriptions like pas- 
sionate, offbeat and religious. Close T- 
Bone observers know that his recent 
album, The Talking Animals, olten 
sounds quite Beatlesque, and on Phil- 
lips’ record, his arrangements and 
production techniques come closer 
than ever to that nirvana sound the 
Beatles and producer George Martin 
captured in 1965-66. Nary a song 
goes by here without an acoustic 
rhythm guitar joyously ringing out the 
chords or some perfect, unexpected 
musical touch thoughtfully enhancing 
the track—"Flame" could be the cor- 
ollary to “And | Love Her,” and Bur- 
nett’s backwards guitar solo on “She 
Can’t Tell Time” is straight out of “I'm 
Only Sleeping.” 

The Incredible Wow is as focused 
as Burnett's been as a producer, 
and it’s to Phillips’ credit that she’s 
brought out the best in him. It isacol- 
laboration that seems—if you'll par- 
don the expression—made in heaven. 


—Billy Altman 
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The Robert Cray Band 
Don't Be Afraid of the Dark 
Mercury/Hightone 


If Robert Cray had been making rec- 
ords 20 years ago (and in a semi-fic- 
tive sense, he could've been), he 
might've wound up a stringer for At- 
lantic or Stax-Volt or maybe another 
mismanaged slow soul burner on 
Verve. And instead of Grammy 
Awards, platinum platters, cover sto- 
ries, fret-wangling and crooning on 
Johnny Carson, Bob Cray could’ve 
wound up keeping Howard Tate com- 
pany in the cut-out bins, or maybe 
been as big as Solomon Burke if the 
right chart-topping Britz Blitz pop 
group had covered the tunes—like 
the Rolling Stones really did bring 
Howlin’ Wolf right onto’’Shin- 
dig!”, though that doesn’t mean every 
screamin’ weenie glued to the box ran 
out and sent the Chess catalog soaring 
through the roof. 

The simple, hideous fact that it’s the 
“80s makes Cray a star and time is— 
and is not!—on his side. By and large, 
the blues has become the archival 





province of white-slice college stu- 
dents; check out the living legends 
when they come to your town and 
play the Cabooze or whatever they're 
calling your local dirt-bag roots club 
and count the sidemen that are either 
black or over 30 and, odds are, you 
won't get past your thumbs since why 
should black kids wanna know from 
the blooze or soul music when they've 
got Other Options: Prince (megalo- 
maniacal autocratic Dionysian/Apol- 
lonian schizming gene-yas and how 
much room is there at the top, really?); 
or rap (fascist boombox MIT-moni- 
tored technological strict 4/4 meter 
control rhymed doggerel conveyance 
of reduced emotional spectrum rang- 
ing from hostile aggression to swag- 
gering braggadocio). 

So along comes Cray and he’s clean 
and direct and the music is flesh-and- 
blood—nobody’s ramming a ninja 
stick down your throat and screaming 
about how they're the fucking best. 





Robert Cray Band holds up the 
blues light 
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The guy's a bona fide soul guitar vir- 
tuoso like Steve Cropper, incapable of 
playing a wrong note or drawing at- 
tention away from the central groove, 
and because we live in a musical tech- 
nocracy, Cray’s not simply your pro- 
verbial breath o’ fresh oxygen, he's a 
big-hearted anomaly damn near sin- 
gle-handedly restoring dignity and hu- 
mility to soul music, without a whiff of 
self-conscious, messianic zeal or 
rootsy retrenchment. 

Cray comes outta the “stalk softly and 
carry a big pick” school and doesn’t 
need to tell you he’s good, because 
he’s got that inner confidence that’s 
already let you know. With a vulner- 
ability like soft velour, rather than the 
garish purple of the pimp, Cray is that 
old-fashioned kind of bluesguy that 
gets lanced by desire. You know, 
women are wicked when you're un- 
wanted; he can’t go home ‘cause of 
what he’s gonna find: his one-and- 
only in the arms of his best friend or 
brother. “Your Secret's Safe with Me’” 
even takes the classic, sordid ménage 
a trois into new squalid heartbreak; 
Cray’s got the fire down below for 
fine, fine, superfine minx only he’s got 
too much class to make since she's al- 
ready got a number-one guy. But then, 
to his horror, he discovers there's a 
backdoor man on her back burner 
(She’s cheating! And not with Cray!), 
and since Cray’s the guy wearing his 
soul on his sleeve and bearing true 
luv, he’s willing to be no more, or less, 
than her confidant. 

Then again, Cray’s classicism and 
mature blues perspective might not be 
as anachronistic and outta nowhere as 
it seemed Strong Persuader galloped 
up the charts and won a Grammy last 
year. He may have been the only 
“new artist” to wave a banner in the 
Keith Richards/Chuck Berry movie 
Hail! Hail! Rock & Roll, but Cray’s in 
his mid-30s and the Robert Cray Band 
has been rambling down the dusty 
roadhouse circuit for over 14 years. 

The closing tracks on each side of 
Don’t Be Afraid of the Dark ram home 
a couple of verities. “Night Patrol” isa 
shuffling gallery of losers and boozers 
and bloozers—an upbeat urban pulse 
that Michelob might pick up on if they 
don’t listen to the lyrics, the message 
being that no matter how bad things 
get, there’s always some kinda music 
to pull you though. And the record's 
final tune, “Laugh Out Loud,” is the 
pay-off, the exuberant gratitudinous 
chuckle of a lottery winner. After all 
the blues, all the heartbreak, all the 
struggles, all the evil ladies on the 
highway, the singer ends up with 
something new to the blues, the Grail, 
the Impossible Dream: A Good Wom- 
an! And, whether the person to whom 
the song is sung is real or a metaphor 
for the surprising success of Robert 
Cray, the only way he can close the 
platter is to “Laugh Out Loud.” 


—Tim Holmes 


Metallica 
... And Justice For All 
Elektra 


On the scale of Things That Annoy 
Me, whining people fall only slightly 
below the Greenhouse Effect. Heavy 
metal music is filled with people who 
whine. Loudly. Even some of the peo- 
ple who don’t whine sound like 
they‘re whining. It’s disgusting. 

Which is one of the reasons the 
kings of speed metal, Metallica, are so 
wonderful: They don’t whine. Instead 
these guys are cynics. They know for a 
fact the world is horrifying (Growing 
up in River's Edge country can ham- 
mer that fact home in a hurry). They 
are also aware that when the holo- 
caust happens they, along with the 
whiners, are going to become ash. 
But do they complain? Do they mope? 
No. 

Instead, Metallica rage. The band 
have turned their legitimate anger into 
their fourth album, a gem of adouble 
record . . . And Justice For All. While 
the lyrics of tracks like “Blackened” 
(about nuclear holocaust) and “One 
(a view of life from a coma) won't get 
Metallica tagged as the the happiest 
band in the world (more likely they'll 
earn lawsuits like those dogging Ozzy 
Osbourne and Judas Priest, after some 
dumb, disturbed kid offs himself while 
listening to the record), they’re not just 
another bunch of poseurs doing the 
angry young band routine. There 
are some big differences. 

Like music. Where most metal 
ends—with a thudding rhythm sec- 
tion and lots of buzz-saw guitars inter- 
rupted by irrelevant solos—Metallica 
takes off. These guys are real players 
and the songs are structured. Instead 
of aimless guitar solos included to 
demonstrate manual dexterity, the 
centerpiece of most songs is an almost 
classically arranged solo—each with 
a defined beginning, middle and end. 
Which doesn’t mean that this stuff is 
poofy. Because it’s so contained, the 
music has an edge like it’s going to 
explode out of the vinyl. 

A lot of metal bands adopt the pos- 
ture of being outlaws and then take 
about as many chances as the Pills- 
bury Doughboy—particularly if it 
might endanger their financial portfo- 
lios. (Look at Slayer: They sing about 
murder and then whimper at their au- 
dience for vandalizing venues—be- 
‘ause the band is responsible for the 
repair tab.) But. . . And Justice For All 
notonly sounds tough, it is risky. With 
only nine songs, the album clocks in at 
about 65 minutes. Each tune averages 
seven minutes—about four too long 
for Top 40 radio and that music's hefty 
consumer dollars. But by blowing off 
the obvious means to success, Metal- 
lica might just stroll through the back 
door. And they won't whine about it. 


—Sharon Liveten 
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JOAN ARMATRADING The Shouting 
Stage A&M While Joan Armatrading 
was readily accepted during the intro- 
spective folk-rock period of the early 
‘70s, for some her sound seemed out 
of place amidst the glitz and grunge of 
‘80s pop, and even die-hard fans had 
to admit her last two albums, Sleight of 
Hand and Secret Secrets, sounded a 
bit forced toward the mainstream. 
Well, you don’t have to have a sub- 
scription to Billboard and a press card 
to know that Tracy Chapman and a 
slew of neo-folkies have, of late, been 
having success with the kind of music 
Armatrading forged over 10 years ago. 
Redundant comparisons to Tracy 
Chapman alone have brought Arma- 
trading considerable exposure recent- 
ly, which years of her own work, 
strangely enough, didn’t achieve. 
Armatrading has now released an 
album that should finally gain her the 
attention she so deserves while not 
sacrificing her real musical mission. 
The album was completely written, 
produced and arranged by Armatrad- 
ing, who continues as a great chron- 
icler of a woman’s struggle for love 
and devotion. " 
The musical setting here nicely bal- 


ances Armatrading’s folky transcen- 
dence with her rhythmic intuition. 
‘Also, by putting together a crack 
rhythm core consisting most notably 
of basist Pino Palladino (Paul Young, 
Don Henley), Mark Brzezicki (Big 
Country, Pete Townsend) and Manu 
Katche (Peter Gabriel, Sting), Arma- 
trading comes up with a meaty rhythm 
attack buoyed by unforgettable melo- 
dies, particularly on “The Devil | 
Know.” Mark Knopfler stops by to add 
some jazzy licks to “Did | Make You 
Up,” which wouldn't sound musical- 
ly out of place on a Sade album, and 
also lends an unmistakable Straits feel 
to the title track. “Straight Talk” has a 
UB40-style reggae horn sound and 
proves, as does “Works,” that while 
‘Armatrading is often considered unas- 
suming and melancholy, she can be 
catchy as hell. 

Ata time of so many imitators, it’s 
nice when an originator shows her 
best and gets her due. 


—Steve Matteo 


HUGO LARGO Drum (Opal) Despite 
this highly atmospheric quartet's flir- 
tation with the aural Other, Drum 
sounds like an orbiting entity, not un- 
willingly hauled back onto the playing 
field from the warning track. 

The success of this record’s other- 
worldly environment is due mainly to 
the group's instrumental structure— 
two bass guitars, one violin and the 
unique vocalizations of Mimi Goese. 

Goese, a performance artist, can 
both keen and drone. This combina- 
tion of the best of awakened and be- 
calmed spiritual fulfillment winds 
around the stark musical accompani- 
ment and its glory is best expressed in 
“Eskimo Song.” 

What keeps this New York-based 
band on the ground is its concrete pre- 
cision. The songs’ metaphors, wheth- 
er describing the natural or human 
environment, are lush and appeal to 
the senses, even in their sometime 
starkness. The power of this album, 
which is a remixed release (with two 
new Cuts) of Jast year’s Drum, lies in 
its ability to transcend earth's con- 
fines, while strongly dwelling within 
the intimate sensory range of the Gaia. 
Even the silences on this album sound 
like offerings—and generous ones. 


—Mary Anna Feczo 


FISHBONE Truth And Soul (Colum- 
bia) Unlike Tracy Chapman's honest 
folk banter, or Public Enemy’s hard- 
line rap, Los Angeles sextet Fishbone 
do not fall into any one easy category; 
merging speedmetal with ska, funk 
with straight rock, they are a program- 
mers nightmare. Their deserved repu- 
tation as one of the country’s most 
‘exciting live bands has also, paradox- 
ically, contributed to a lack of expec- 


tation from their vinyl. Fishbone, 
people say, need to be seen to be 
understood. 

There is some truth to this, but any 
paucity of songwriting is more a result 
of this hybird of styles than a weakness 
in its own right. As an attempt to up- 
date Marvin Gaye's epic ‘“What’s Go- 
ing On," Truth And Sou! fails, but not 
without merit; the furious ska of “Ma 
And Pa,” and the acoustic, touching 
finale, “‘Change," are only two exam- 
ples of their songwriting depth and 
variety. 

Moreover, if Tracy Chapman is talk- 
in ‘bout a revolution, Fishbone seem 
ready to start one. On side two, “Sub- 
liminal Fascism,” “Slow Bus Mov- 
ing,” “Howard Beach Party” and 
“Ghetto Soundwave” overlap and 
really do suggest they ain’t gonna take 
it no more. Whether a greater audi- 
ence wants to take them is another 
matter entirely. 


—Tony Fletcher 


ROLLINS BAND Life Time (Texas 
Hotel) Evolution: Primal gutwailer 
Henry “Who's Got the 3 1/2” Rollins 
drops the Hank and becomes, simply, 
the ultra-kool and ultra-macho mono- 
moniker Rollins. Oh, and he cut his 
hair. Seriously though, this MacKaye- 
produced album is some heavy shit. 
Metal stripped down to its bare es- 
sence of impotence and self-hatred, 
Life Time is (| hope) evidence that art 
can redeem a life of pain. 

Songs like “Burned Beyond Recog- 
nition” and “Lonely”’—while deviat- 
ing little from the self-indulgent path 
Henry established in his final days 
with Black Flag—are sheer and 
straightforward declarations of an- 
guish. “Gun In Mouth Blues” is cool, 
a walloping wall of fury that’s sure to 
pack your fudge. Ol’ Rollins starts 
sounding a mite like Jim Morrison, 
with interesting results. One wonders 
what must have happened to this boy 
to make him hate so hard, so long. You 
can only hope that somewhere in the 
swamp of fear and loathing he finds 
what it takes to make life worth living. 
| would like to see him transcend the 
crash-and-burn clichés, but he comes 
back to the same imagery time and 
time again, so it must be doing him 
some good. 

Life Time is great for when you real- 
ly hate the world and want to lock 
yourself in a room with a million-ton 
shithammer and the resolve to use it 
on anyone who intrudes into your pri- 
vate Spandau. Other moods, other 
times, it’s just a very good album, but 
in the depths of depression it’s some- 
thing much, much better. It’s a cell- 
mate who hates everything just as 
hard as you do and feels just as ripped 
off by life as you do and screams it ev- 
ery bit as loudly as you want to. 


—Adam Greenfield 


Column 
by John Leland 


round the time Rolling Stone 
asked a panel of writers to 
name the 100 best singles of 
the last 25 years, | asked role model 
and sex goddess Roxanne Shanté for 
the Top 10 jams of all time. The Roll- 
ing Stone crew, eulogizing the single 
in the past tense, came up with a quar- 
ter century of brilliant music, most of it 
from the mid-to-late-Sixties; Shanté 
didn’t name anything older than Keith 
Sweat’s album (She loves the whole 
thing.). | put the question to my friend 
Professor D; he said he didn’t care, as 
long as Public Enemy’s “Night of the 
Living Baseheads” was at the top. 
The differences here concern not 
taste but orientation: to the average 
hip hopper, the best record of all time 
might be the one that slapped him/her 
in the face this morning. While the 
Rolling Stone bunch came up with 
devastatingly good records, their list is 
stillborn, the blueprint for a classic 
rock format that most of the panelists 
no doubt consider the music’s enemy. 
Shanté’s list, on the other hand, is a 
springboard into the future. This may 
explain why, at a time when main- 
stream rock'n'roll really needs a good 
argument for its continuing relevance, 
hip hop leaps beyond relevance and 
into the center of people's lives. No 
looking back, no hagiography to 
weigh you down; hit it and quit. And if 
you're lucky, ascend to godhead. The 
legacy of the music is up for grabs ev- 
ery time an act enters the studio. Is it 
any wonder that Stetsasonic sounds so 
much more urgent than Bruce 
Springsteen? 





It seemed like a joke at the time (D’ja 
hear the one about the rapper with the 
speech impediment?), but as the sum- 
mer ground down toward the Tyson- 
Green bout, the No. 1 Black album in 
the country was EPMD's Strictly Busi- 
ness (Fresh), an adventure in creative 
pronunciation. Strictly Business is 
possibly the most consistently low- 
keyed hip hop album ever, a deadpan 
drone that extends a minimum of sam- 
ples into effortless funk. Hip hop re- 
naissance man Fab Five Freddy likens 
it to the early Miles Davis albums; tak- 
en a minute at a time, it sounds in« 
tinct, unimpressive, but taken as a 
whole, it is a remarkable triumph of 
attitude. The new single, “Strictly 
Business,’ reduces the funk to a sim- 
ple guitar riff and the chorus to Bob 
Marley's “I Shot the Sheriff.” The rap- 
pers juxtapose an innocence that no 
doubt exceeds their own with a homi- 
cidal chill that’s probably just as exag- 
gerated. Best and most surprising 
I fou sniff blow—hell noil got my 
whole life ahead of me/No time to be 
sniffin’/My parents find out/Then they 
start riffin’. 








On their way to No. 1, EPMD dis- 





TiS 


placed Al B. Sure, whose string of 
hits—“'Nite and Day,” “Off on Your 
Own (Girl),” “Rescue Me” (all Up- 
town/Warner)—mark him as one of 
the players in the new black pop 
Group him with Keith Sweat (‘I 
Want Her,” “Make It Last Forever’) 
Johnny Kemp (“Just Got Paid’’) and 
Guy (“Groove Me”) and call the mu- 
sic b-boy pop: pop songs that take 
their sound and attitude from hip hop. 
Full Force defined this genre a few 
years ago with the formative “Alice, | 
Want You Just For Me!’ but moved on 
to other things, leaving the field open. 
Now it has exploded. Teddy Riley, 
who produced seriously funky pop b- 
boy records for Kool Moe Dee, 
Spoonie Gee and Heavy D. and the 
Boyz, had a hand in more of these b- 





boy pop records than I'd care to men- 
tion; his own group, Guy, looks like 
the most promising of the bunch. But 


taken together, and discounting Pub- 
lic Enemy, these acts made the defini- 
tive music of the summer. Ask me on 
the right day and I'll call these the best 
records of all time. Really, | will 


A local radio talk show host said re- 
cently that, like Charles Manson, Mike 
Tyson has a song he believes speaks to 
him, and which explains some of the 
turmoil in his brain. The host then be- 
gan reading selected lyrics from Pub- 
lic Enemy's ‘‘Don’t Believe the 
Hype”: The minute they see me, fear 
mell'm the epitome of the enemy and 
0 on. Tyson was at Dapper Dan’s, 
125th Street’s most celebrated fake 











fashion entrepreneur, having a leather 
jacket designed with the song’s title on 
the back, when Mitch Green declared 
their impromptu bout. The talk show 
host spoke with righteous alarm. May 
be Chuck D is right; maybe he really 


does scare people. As for Dapper Dan, 
he probably didn’t need the publicity 
THE A-LIST 

Ziggy Marley, ‘Tumblin’ Down’ 
(Virgin) 


Audio Two, “Hickies Around My 
Neck” (First Priority/Atlantic) 

Jesus and Mary Chain, ‘Surfin’ USA 
(Sumer Mix)/Kill Surf City” (Warner) 
Joey Kid, ‘Broken Promises” 
(Bassment) 

KMFDM, “Don’t Blow Your Top” 
(Wax Trax!) 
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UNDERGROUND 


Joe Young, Villa 21, Creamers, Machine Gun, John Felice, 
Green River, Stickdog, Exploding White Mice, Venom P. Stinger 


Column by 
Byron Coley 


KH ey. How ya feeling? Comfort- 
able? | hope so. Just ease your 
butt into that divan and let’s 
see if we can't discover a few good 
ways for you (the hep consumer) to 


lighten . your wallet’s heavy load. 
Ready? Great. 


Regardless of my general low esteem 
for cassette releases, it’s kinda hard to 
not recommend Bury the Needle 
(Young, 373 Moreland Ave. #301, At- 
lanta, GA 30307), by Joe Young, the 
once and future guitar maniac for 
Anti-Seen and Judas Bullethead. Like 
some hideous biker-golem at a Satan's, 
Slaves barbecue, Joe lets string-scuzz 
pulse out of his amp and wash over 
your (the hep listener's) bleeding 
stumps. The centerpiece of this affair 
is “Charlie's Blues,” on which found 
vocals espousing the Manson way 
form a thythmic/philosophic base for 
rasping guitar progressions; but 
there’s not even one little stinker here. 
And for a cassette, that’s almost unbe- 
lievable. Praise Calvin. 


The bits of Greek u-ground holler that 
have reached my record stack over the 
past few years have made it seem like 
the good combos from the hub of 
civilization either drink from the font 
of revo-sixtiesism or shudder like 
lumo-insects caught in the magnetic 
shadow of the Birthday Party’s ghost 
I'd place Villa 21 right in the midst of 
the zone that separates these two 
camps. As shown by their new LP, 
Electric Poison (Wipe Out, Arkadiou 
6, Piraeus, Greece), these joes don’t fit 
easily into any basket. They can riff 
out in that patented post-garage fash- 
ion, but their moves are something 
more like an update of the Cramps’ 
carly dunt, crossed with glitter punk 
tendencies (a la Slaughter and the 
Dogs), than anything formulaic. 
They're equally facile at murky 
drones, post-Party whine'n'thud, and 
loose, distended psychedelic guitar 
breaks. Put ‘em together and the re- 
sulting woof is unique, loud and grub- 
by. And unlike some of their brethren, 
Villa 21 sing in English, so you don’t 
have to be a scholar to figure out that 
their lyrics are kinda dumb. Cool! 
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‘The first time | heard of L.A.’s Cream- 
ers they were described to me as a 
mostly female adjunct to the West 
Coast’s prime punk exponents, the 
Lazy Cowgirls. Judging by the Cream- 
ers’ self-titled four-song EP (Creamers, 
21038 Blythe St., Canoga Park, CA 
91304), they’re not quite as charged 
as the Cowgirls, but they're sure in the 
ballpark. What they proffer is the 
kinda hopped-up Ramones-meet-Suzi 
Quatro ugh that’s been hinted at by 
plenty of bands over the last 12 years, 
but comes through less often than 
Candygrams. And have you ever got- 
ten a Candygram? | fuckin’ thought 
not. We're talking appreciable good- 
ness here. 


Got nothing approaching real info on 
Machine Gun, but I've heard that 
they’re from New Jersey, and I can tes- 
tify that their debut LP, Machine Gun 
(MU, available through NMDS, 500 
Broadway, NYC 10012), is one of the 
most shit-hot pieces of group improv 
I've heard in awhile. The basic quintet 
(winds, percussion, bass, guitar, tapes) 
is wonderfully augmented on this disk 
by the iron-angular guitar of Sonny 
Sharrock andethereal melodicaof Karl 
Berger (both of whom are big-time 
free-jazz legends). The 10 improvised 
tracks here are short enough to not 
overwhelm casual listeners and can 
compare real favorably with any re- 
cent New York hub-bub. And thank- 
fully, Machine Gun seem to eschew 
the funk base that keeps many of their 
contemporaries from combusting as 
fully as they might, The few debts that 
they do owe are to people like Ornette 





(a horn part here) or Ayler (a ghost- 
march there), and influences like that 
are always appreciated. Drawing 
mostly from their own souls, though, 
Machine Gun have created a not un- 
swinging burst of sonic fire that can 
knock you down as easily as an oxen. 
Open up and say, “Moo,” baby. 


Some stupes assume that the ‘70s Bos- 
stown Sound was defined by the fee- 
ble antics of Jonathan “Puh Boy’ 
Richman. Not so. Not so. Not so. The 
Modern Lovers had almost nothing to 
do with anything except Richman’s 
‘own aching belly. The sound of the 
Rat and Cantone’s was defined by 
classicist. pounders like Unnatural 
Axe, DMZ, and the Real Kids. The 
Real Kids, especially, were the Mod- 
ern Lovers’ guts, ripped out and grown 
into snorting, pulping autonomy. And 
yeah, the Real Kids existed in name for 
along time after the spirit had left their 
body, so | wasn’t expecting a whole 
lot from the new solo LP by their lead- 
er, John Felice. Well, | was wrong. Fe- 
lice’s first outing in quite a while, 
Nothing Pretty (Ace of Hearts/Funda- 
mental), is very groovy indeed. The 
sound is a hybrid between his patent- 
ed Chuck-Berry-into-Brit-Invasion 
pop-crunch and weirdly depressed 
“good time’ psych-folk mesh that 
sounds like the Jacobites tackling the 
John Sebastian songbook or some- 
thing. A complete and uprecedented 
wowser of a record, this one’ll make 
you hoot in all the right places and 
give you something better to think 
about the next time some Scientolo- 
gist plays a Jonathan Richman rec at 
ya. Is that clear? 


With their posthumous LP, Rehab 
Doll (Subpop, PO Box 20645, Seattle 
WA 98102), Seattle's Green River fi- 
nally laid the blatting piece of Stooge- 
like-guitar-cheese that their 
supporters have always claimed they 
had in them. Where their last rec suf- 
fered from a surfeit of hollow flash, 
this one rears up like a huge whale- 
bone, packed with mud and spouting 
The guitars reach out their meaty 
spectral paws, firmly grab your spine, 
and trot you around the room like one 
‘of those motivational rabbits they use 


at the greyhound races. | realize that 
this doesn’t sound too dignified, but 
that doesn’t really have too much to 
do with it, y'know? There's just no 
way to avoid the jerking-fist power of 
the mojo here. It’s not exactly metal 
and it’s not exactly punk, but it’s not 
exactly not either of ‘em either, and it 
sure wouldn't exist without ‘em, so 
_..All can say is that it’s righteously 
enjoyable. 


I'm afraid that Stickdog may be doing 
themselves a disservice by opening 
their second album, Human (Alterna- 
tive Tentacles, PO Box 11458, S.F., 
CA 94101), with the leaden, Swansian 
“Betrayal.” Before the tune collapses 
into a jippling cloud of windsocked 
metal percussion, it’s probably dim 
enough to scare off the wussies 
amongst us, And that’s a finite shame, 
since these guys are anything but 
scuzz-rock-retreads (not that the 





Swans are scuzz-rock, but you know 
what | mean). With a sense of pacing 
and dynamics that can recall every- 
thing from Sonic Youth at their Dea- 
dest to Alice Cooper at his “Black 
Juju’-est, these lowa transplants are 
bull snakes in a field of goddamn clo- 
ver. Their jams can unreel like a more 
gently psychedelic version of Savage 
Republic, their vocals can chitter like 
a pile of Residential beetles forked 
into a burning haystack, and that they 
haven't yet been voted the Kings of 
San Francisco is testament to that 
city’s lack of vision. And if this makes 
‘em sound like a big, jumbly mess to 
you, all I can say is, YEAH! And if it 
doesn’t sound good to ya, um, go fish. 





Adelaide's Exploding White Mice, as 
their name might suggest, were 
formed in the Valley of the Ramones 
(if you don’t catch the reference, rent 
the video of Rock & Roll High School). 
The band has spent the last four years 
moving closer to a truly original sound 
while keeping their kiesters near 
enough to the original furnace to sear 
alittle hair. Their latest LP, Brute Force 
and Ignorance (Greasy Pop/Festival, 
import), is easily the best wax the Mice 
have tossed yet. A fine backdrop to 
your next session of hops-worship, the 
record combines the pre-frontal pop 
of the Ramones’ first couple of albums 
with heavy Detroit guitar-damage (as 
filtered through Radio Birdman). In- 
cluding a great cover of DMZ’s 
“When | Get Off,” Brute Ignorance is 
a lungy and protracted burp that will 
push you right up to the closest bar 
and order a strong one for you. And 
service this thoughtful should never 
be discounted, so please tip liberally. 


It’s a well-known fact that reading is 
about the shittiest thing you can do for 
your eyes, It’s the ocular equivalent 
to sleeping with your mouth full of 
Coca Cola. But since you're reading 
this dud, I'll assume that you've al- 
ready kissed your peepers goodbye. 
So why don’t you blow six clams on 
the new issue of Kicks (Box 646, Coo- 
per Station, NYC 10003)—quite pos- 
sibly the best eye-rottin’ word-scum 
that money can buy. Put out by the 
wildest couple of my generation, Billy 
Miller and Miriam Linna, the new ish 
is 104 thick pages of goo-goo wailing 
about the maddest mofos that ever at- 





tacked a string or flashed a switch- 
blade. Featured this time are a million- 
word spew on Bobby Fuller (replete 
with reproductions of hand-written 
lyrics, photos galore and a complete 
discography), a ‘discussion’ of the 
films of Arch Hall, Jr. (star of such ep- 
ics as Eegah and The Sadist), a new 
seafood recipe by Handsome Dick 
Manitoba, tons of informative junk 
about obscure ‘billy and punk greats, 
plus more authentic attitude than most 
people encounter in a lifetime. Don’t 
delay, order yours today. 


Mick Turner is one of Australia’s king- 
dad nip-twisters. Having helped such 
combos as the Moodists and the Fun- 
gus Brains to whatever ladder of lath- 
ered-glory they ever saw, Turner 
made a kind of name for himself (at 
least amongst those three or four 
‘Americans who approach true know|- 
edge of the Oz rock monster). Any- 
way, Mick’s main band these days is 
Venom P. Stinger, and their follow-up 
to last year's fairly hep LP is the 
“Walking About/26mg” 45 (Aberrant, 
PO Box A566, Sydney South, 2000 
NSW, Australia). This little honey is 
the absolute IT—magnificent, speedy 
scuzz-rock that blurs the distinctions 
between punk and noise like 40 stiff 
beers. And if you can handle it, you 
better. 


That's all for now. If you have any vital 
vinyl, send it to PO Box 301, West 
Somerville, MA 02144. If you have 
any vital cassettes, put them deep in 
your ass and bury yourself neck deep 
in the sand. Olé! ® 


CRITICALLY ACCLAIMED! 


“Thé cartoons are lucid and strong with an LSD hint at Weirciness,-Thesspesehl 
bubbles strike out a masterly cynical power and, although the book's literally 
hilarious, there is. certain sadness in the Reenness of/eBservation.” 


—John Robb Sounds: 





“Now that Lester Bangs has pgsthumously elevated rockieriticism 
to the rank of literature withyts recently collected rants and faves, his only tnJé spiritual 
heir, Baboon, Dooley—bahemian scribe with giantwhilte Orphan Annie eyes an 
overbite, that would give Freddie Mercliysthe creeps and affattitude that iséqual 
parts hdomitable hippy truth-seeking anid weary post-punk smarm=—=is taking it 
bback down the streetifrom whence it Game 


J —David Fricke Mela, Maker 


“It is perhaps Cranford’s greatest contribution that he’s forged thahy of this era's 
supposed radicals,to act 'n think like the true arch-congervatives they 
SrenThis book joyously showsUp"the current undergraund'’s Most precious behavior 
a8 the'sodden and ultimately useless activity it actually is, and if you'can't 
read it and laugh and see its inherent beauty, 
then you are truly beyond the despair you cling to" 


Jimmy Johnson forced Exposure 





i . 
“Bound to be a classic ofthe underground music scene as well as a permanent 
reference book for a great American cartoonist.” 






Al Kowalewski Flipside 
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MOVING IMAGES from 81 


Dead Ringers is not a kid's movie. 
Dead Ringers is a very adult movie 
with concerns that are very adult, and 
\'m sure that a lot of kids would be 
bored with it, in the way that kids tend 
to be bored with adult movies. | 
haven't tried it out yet on many kids 
but I’m going to. Ill be very interested 
to see if teenagers can relate to it at all. 

We're in an odd position, market- 
ing-wise, because | really want to sep- 
arate this from horror because it 
would be a big mistake to attract only 
horror fans. I've been in this position 
before, but this case is even more ex- 
treme than The Dead Zone and Video- 
drome. 


The Dead Zone, | recall, tested best as 
a straight suspense or dramatic film, 
but you had that title, a Halloween re- 
lease date, and Stephen King’s name 
pasted all over it. 

‘And here I've got Dead in the title 
again. Don’t think that coincidence 
has been lost on me for a moment. 


I'm fascinated by this insane prolifera- 
tion of twin scripts in recent years. It 
seems rather symptomatic of a very 
1980s pass-the-buck attitude. You 
know, people saying, “Oh, it’s not my 
fault, it’s my evil twin’s doing.” 
Well, it’s a nice thesis, and | certainly 
wouldn’t want to rain on your thesi: 
Twins have always been fascinat- 
ing, and there are so many aspects to 
the twin phenomenon, and its rela- 
tionship to the mythology of the twin, 
and the metaphorical and psychologi- 
cal implications of twin-ness, and one 
element of that is exactly what you're 
saying. It's this schizophrenia in 
which one separates himself from 
what are basically his own responsi- 
bilities and actions, and thinks there is 








someone else, who is not quite him- 


self, who is responsible. It's like peo- 
ple. who lead both private and 
professional lives, and there's that 
schism—things that the private per- 
son does, the professional person 
would never do. That's a little like Vi- 
deodrome—in that case, it’s the ce- 
lebrity persona that so many people 
have which isn’t really them. 


1 get the feeling this film will make 
some pretty pointed remarks about the 
subject of celebrity and glamor. Elliot 
is.a very glamorous character, always 
making the public appearances at 
awards ceremonies, always the fash- 
ion plate, sexual adventurer and rake. 
You have him pontificate on the virtue 
of watching Lifestyles of the Rich and 
Famous. But there’s the ugly inner life 
going on. And you show your glamor- 
ous actress heroine in amakeup room, 
having her eye blackened for her role 
as an abused housewife in a made-for- 
TV movie. 

I don’t know how much you want to 
make of that. It’s just basic character 
definition. The difference between 
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this movie and any other twins movie 
I’ve ever seen or heard of is that there 
is not an evil twin. They're supposed 
tobe real people, subtle, complex, dif- 
ficult, And that’s the challenge of the 
movie—for the actor and a lot of other 
people. There is no evil, psychotic 
twin, no purely opposite good twin. 
They are distinct people and they like 
and do different things, even when 
they live together. It becomes like de- 
fininga couple who spend a lot of time 
together, so this kind of character defi- 
nition is essential. This is essentially a 
tragedy, so there is a rise and fall, and 
so the glamor and success of them as a 
unit must be portrayed, shown, 
understood. 


Your sister, Denise, who designed the 
wardrobe on this film, was telling me 
that she actually dressed the twins as 


where Beverly’s receptionist comes 
into his office as he’s shooting up, and 
says, deadpan, “Doctor, | just can’t 
continue working here under these 
conditions.” It’s a quote from William 
Burroughs, and it was hilarious. 

Sure, no question. | agree, it’s a funny 
line. (Pause, blinks.) What was the 
question? | was nodding out . . . 

We did provide Jeremy with some 
things to read about the effects of bar- 
biturate addiction. I gave him my copy 
of Jeffcoate’s Principles of Gynecol- 
ogy. | also gave him Leslie Fiedler’s 
book Freaks, and The Two, a biogra- 
phy of Chang and Eng, the ori 
amese twins. And we discussed the 
symptoms of taking barbiturates, but 
we also were determined to feel free of 
all that, to feel free to invent. Because, 
in essence, none of that really matters. 
As usual, film tends to feel more accu- 











“If | were a feminist—which, in a 
nonmilitant way, | think | am—I 
would say that Dead Ringers is a 
very astute expose of certain 
things. The movie is partly about 
the whole attitude of certain men 
toward women. That's what the 
opening scene with the two kids is 
about. You know, “If we can’t 
figure ‘em out, we can dissect 
one.” Or, “If we can’t deal with 
them in a control situation....” 


children according to a photo of your- 
self from that period—all the way 
down to the glasses and jodphurs that 
you wore. It’s been pointed out by a 
number of commentators on your 
work that you visually model your 
characters on yourself. 

Do you think Jeremy Irons looks like 
me? (laughs) know, it’s ironic, isn’tit 
| really wouldn't have thought so, up- 
front, but he has so many different 
faces. He’s such an interesting actor to 
watch. He does look like me in a cou- 
ple of the shots with his glasses on. 


So would you go so far as to say you 
deliberately project your image into 
your films? 

Not at all 


You played a gynecologist in The Fly, 
Yeah, but with a mask on! And | was 
prepared to have myself dubbed, 
believe me, if | didn’t like my 
performance! 


There are scenes in which Beverly is 
wallowing in the depths of his heroin 
addiction, or nodding out in the oper- 
ating room, You also filmed a scene 





rate the more you wing it. Individuals 
react to drugs in very individual ways. 
We depended on each other to guide 
each other through all that, so it would 
work, so that it would be convincing, 
so that it would be horrible but not too 
horrible to watch. 





Would you say those scenes will be 
humorous because they're so horrible 
that the viewer will instinctively put 
up a wall of defensive laughter? 
There's an element of that, as in any 
black humor, but they're also just 
plain funny. It's no more than some- 
‘one slipping on a banana peel—if it 
happens to you, it hurts, but to the per- 
son watching, it’s funny. 

There are scenes in Dead Ringers, 
like the acceptance speech at the 
Feldman Awards where Beverly 
makes his first public appearance in a 
drunken state, that are funny and yet 
they're also painful. And that's the es- 
sence of black humor, There’s also an 
examination scene when a patient 
complains of something hurting, and 
Bev says, with more than an ounce of 
sarcasm, “This ... hurts?” Well, in 
rushes, that’s excruciatingly funny 


but, as many people pointed out, in 
the context of the scene, it ain’t so fun- 
ny. (Stage Whisper) Well, it’s still fun- 
ny, but not as funny. For women, 
especially. 


Women are going to have a harder 
time in store for them with this picture 
than men. Do you anticipate a femi- 
nist reaction? 

If |were a feminist—which, in a non- 
militant way, | think | am—! would 
say that Dead Ringers is a very astute 
expose of certain things. The movie is 
partly about the whole attitude of cer- 
tain men toward women. That's what 
the whole opening scene with the two 
kids is about. You know, “If we can’t 
figure ‘em out, we can dissect one.” 
Or, “If we can’t deal with them ona 
personal level, we can deal with them 
in a control situation.” As gynecolo- 
gists, they are in control of women’s 
bodies, they know more about wom- 
en’s bodies. They are lying down with 
their feet in a stirrup and we walk in, in 
our official dress. Certainly this is ma- 
terial that is very hot for a feminist, but 
| wouldn’t know why they would be 
upset by the movie. The movie is sim- 
ply examining all of that, not saying 
that this is the way things should be. 
Not at all 








The doctors’ gowns had a look that 
was startling, intimidating, alien, and 
yet very familiar, The cuts of the 
hoods, the shoulder pieces, were 
somehow familiar. 

Well, some of it was very papal. Very 
papal, like a college of cardinals. 
‘What | was suggesting . . . well, | was 
suggesting many things, it’s almost be- 
yond verbalizing. In a way, the movie 
is a First Person, or Two First Persons, 
kind of movie. It’s right in their heads 
and that makes the operating scenes 
somewhat expressionistic, | suppose. 
The look of the gowns reflect how they 
feel as they are operating, that it’s a 
priestly calling for Beverly, that it is 
not, for him, a job. It isn’t the same as 
Elliott feels, and we never see Elliott in 
those clothes. We only see Elliott talk- 
ing about it. He's like an airline pi- 
lot: “Here we are over the Grand 
Canyon, and we're about to descend 
and cut out this woman’s uterus and 
replace it with stainless steel...” But 
for Beverly, it’s another world, It’s are- 
ligious experience, it’s a calling, it’s 
going underwater. 








A number of your other films end in 
Heaven, or realms of alternative con- 
sciousness that are rather unheavenly. 
Does Dead Ringers end in Heaven? 
Maybe. 


What kind of reactions have you been 
getting from the preview audiences? 
It’s interesting, but a lot of people not- 
ed in their cards that they really didn’t 
feel like writing about the movie right 
after seeing it 

Dead silence seems to be a pretty 
common reaction. 6 





Cc D ‘NOW GET THE MUSIC 
ee YOU WANT AT 
MB THE PRICE YOU WANT. 

The music industry is about to put 
their hottest hits into the palm of 
your hand. 

If you waited this long to experi- 
ence the thrill of digital Compact 
Disc sound—but were knocked out 
by the price—your wait is over. 

Introducing CD-3. The 3-inch 
compact disc that offers up to 20 
minutes of digital audio music. Imag- 
ine hit singles, dance mixes and. 
even mini albums—all at a price that 
won't break your wallet. 

There are already hundreds of 
discs to choose from, including the 
latest pop, rock, country, jazz, R&B 
and classical titles, And each CD-3 
is made to play in virtually all Com- 
pact Disc players—either directly or 
with a simple adaptor* 

So get your hands on the new 
CD-3s, You'll find out why they're the 
music group that everyone’ talking 
about! 
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CUBAN MUSIC from 85 


‘or on an iron bell. So you see, clave is 
African and European, with the two 
traditions reinforcing each other. Our 
Cuban danzén, which is played by 
violins and sounds very sweet, very 
European, and the Son, which sounds 
very African, are related rhythmically 
through clave. The tango, which ev- 
eryone thinks originated in Argentina, 
derived from the Cuban danza Haba- 
fera and is related to clave also.” 
Aficionados of rhythm-and-blues 
experience something like déja vu 
when they discover the Son. Every 
other Son record from the ‘20s on 
seems to use the same triplet bass pat- 
tern as Fats Domino's “Blue Mon- 
day,” Lloyd Price's “‘Lawdy Miss 
Clawdy,’" Little Richard's “Slippi 
and Slidin’,”” and other ‘50s hits too 
numerous to recount. Dave Bartholo- 
mew, the New Orleans bandleader 
who produced and arranged records 
by Domino, Price, Richard and other 
rockers, first used the pattern on his 
own 1949 rhythm-and-blues hit 
“Country Boy,” and is quite clear 
about where it came from. “I heard 
the bass playing that part on a rumba 
record,” he says. “On ‘Country Boy’ | 








had my bass and drums playing a 
straight swing beat and wrote out that 
rumba bass part for the saxes to play 
‘on top of the swing rhythm. Later, es- 
pecially after rock'n'roll came along, | 
made that rumba bass part heavier 
and heavier. I'd have the string bass, 
an electric guitar and a baritone all 
playing it in unison.” 

The more Bartholomew empha- 
sized his Cuban bass pattern (which 
really comes from Son, not rumba), 
the more his music rocked. At the 
same time, ‘50s pace setters as diverse 
as Professor Longhair, B.B. King and 
Otis Rush were successfully combin- 
ing the Son and doom-laden, minor- 
key blues melodies in a style 
mistakenly called rumba-blues. Influ- 
ential records like Rush’s “All Your 
Love” (which was later copied note- 
for-note by John Mayall and Eric Clap- 
ton) and B.B. King’s “Woke Up This 
Morning” featured a prominent clave 
thythm (played on what sound like 
real claves) and drum accents derived 
from Cuban conga and bongo pat- 
terns. Toward the end of the ’50s, New 
Orleans rhythm-and-blues began to 
mutate into funk, The Godfather of 
Funk, James Brown, once remarked in 
an interview that a New Orleans 
drummer, Charlie Connor, was the 
first musician he heard playing with a 


recognizable funk feel. Connor, the 
drummer with Little Richard's formi- 
dable touring band the Upsetters, 
served his apprenticeship playing 
Son-blues with Professor Longhair. 


If Cuban influences were a deciding 
factor in every major transition Ameri- 
can music has undergone since World 
War ll—swing to modern jazz; 
thythm-and-blues to rock’n‘roll; 
rhythm-and-blues to funk; verse-and- 
chorus song forms to open-ended, 
‘one-chord vamps; evenly flowing 
swing to stop-and-start syncopation— 
then we can no longer afford to think 
of la musica Cubana as something 
alien and exotic. 

It belongs to our tradition; without 
it, the whole spectrum of vernacular 
music we insist on taking for granted 
would be unrecognizable 

For years, the Cuban connection 
has been American music’s best-kept 
secret. The majority of Cuban music's 
masterpieces, which are as perfect 
and eternal as a Louis Armstrong Hot 
Five recording or a classic Chuck Ber- 
ry disc, remain inaccessible to the 
average American record buyer. But 
interest in this music is growing. Latin- 
jazz is enjoying a surge of popularity 
in Europe and enjoys higher visibility 
‘on the New York jazz scene than it has 


in years. Chris Strachwitz, whose Ar- 
hoolie recordings of Clifton Chenier 
popularized Louisiana zydeco music, 
has inaugurated an ambitious reissue 
series, La Historia de Son Cubano, on 
his Folklyric label. The first two al- 
bums in the series, Sexteto Habanero 
and Sexteto Bolona, are killers. RCA 
Bluebird’s The Dizziest has collected 
all the Dizzy Gillespie/Chano Pozo 
studio recordings, digitally remas- 
tered and sounding better than ever. 
And Daniel Ponce’s crackling new 
Antilles/New Directions LP Arawe 
takes the listener on a whirlwind tour 
through Cuban music's evolution; 
Ponce’s determination to educate 
while he cooks is typically Cuban. 
Inevitably, there are doubters. 
“Some people, even some of the 
younger Latin musicians, complain 
that Afro-Cuban music is old- 
fashioned,’’ says Mario Bauza. 
“When a musician tells me this, | sit 
them down with one of the arrange- 
ments | did for Machito 30 years ago, 
and of course, they can’t play it. | ask 
them, “How can something you've 
never heard before, something so far 
beyond anything you know that you 
can’teven play it when it’s sitting right 
in front of you, how can you call that 
old-fashioned?’ '' How indeed? Cu- 
ban music is forever. ® 
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BON JOVI from page 60 

Your video for “Bad Medicine” certainly has some 
input from the kids. 

They only filmed the fucker. 


All of it? 

lasked the director, Wayne, how many shots were 
his cameras and he said, “Three.” Out of 500 
shots, 1,000 shots, only 3 are his. 


How many cameras did you give out? 
Two hundred, plus a lot of these kids brought their 
‘own. We told them, “Film anything. Film the park- 
ing lot, film your shoes, just whatever strikes your 
fancy.” And those motherfuckers, as soon as they 
said “go” these kids were directors. [Makes a 
square with his hand in front of his face] These kids 
were getting angles. Kids came in with tripods and 
their own lights. They were dead serious. These 
kids got the hi-hat, they got your feet tapping. It was 
their responsibility to make our video and they did. 
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Do you think with all the press about you and your 
kids, kids, kids, some would-be fans that are older 
might be scared off? 

When | say ““kids’’ | don’t literally mean children, | 
mean just fans. I'd like to say “friends,” but that 
would sound phony and calculated. 


Bon Jovi's New Jersey is not the Garden State. Rath- 
er, it is a locality overrun with rock’n’roll dives, 
where the kids flock when the supermalls close. In 
Jovi’s New Jersey, the No. 1 industry is fake IDs, the 
state bird flies only as far as an arm's length and the 
state motto is, “I wanna rock and roll all night and 
party every day.” The capital of Jovi’s Jersey is 
Philadelphia, the home of vintage wop rockers like 
Frankie Avalon, Bobby Rydell and Fabian Forte 
and those new Pretty Boy Voids, Cinderella. Bon 
Jovi discovered Cinderella playing some Philly dog 
of a club and became their biggest fan, eventually 
getting them a record deal with his label and totin’ 
them around on his massively successful Slippery 
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tour. “What really struck me about Cinderella 
when | first saw them was that they were playing in 
front of about 50 people, with only 15 payingatten- 
tion, and puttin’ out like they were headlining 
Madison Square Garden,”’ Jon recalls. That's the 
sort of thing that counts in Jovi’s Jersey. 


Why the biker colors on the cover of New Jersey? 
We didn’t want people to think we were working 
for the governor. Somebody wanted me to do a 
“"New Jersey and You’ commercial, can you be- 
lieve that? But I’m not saying, like, “New Jersey is 
great, Move here and you'll get rich, too.” | dig 
where | live, but that’s all that is. By calling our 
record New Jersey, we're just saying, ““Here’s who 
we are. We hope you like it.” 


Weren't you worried about pissing off some biker 
gangs by running colors? 

Well, they're not Angels colors and they're not 
Breed colors, they're my colors: cold blue steel. | 





Announcing the newest:way + 


to take them on-tour. 





THE SONY POCKET DISCMAN 
—NOW TAKE THE MUSIC YOU 
WANT WHEREVER YOU WANT. 


Sony has created what could be the 
worlds smallest concert tour. 

The amazing new Sony Pocket Disc- 
man™ Compact Disc player. Designed 
to let you hear the exciting new 3-inch 
CDs on the street, at school or even in 
your car. 

Just slightly larger than the CD-3 
itself, the Pocket Discman player comes 
complete with its own headphones, 
rechargeable battery, A/C adaptor and 
a carrying case that holds up to six 
3-inch discs. 

Yet it still has all the talents of a full- 
size CD player with features like 
Repeat, Shuffle Play and Music Search 
Its even remote control capable. 

Best of all, the Pocket Discman shown 
plays not only CD-3s, but the thousands 

of 5-inch CD titles avail- 
able today. 

The new Sony 
Pocket Discman. 
Now you can get 
great digital sound 

without having to 
carry around all that 
‘heavy metal! 
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“One summer when | played every Sunday 
night at the Fast Lane in Asbury Park. Bruce 
Springsteen was home that summer and 
would go to the Stone Pony and jam every 
Sunday. My crowd went from 200 to 100 to 25 
to six, until finally we’d close the bar at 11 
and go over to the Pony to see Bruce.” 


was going to get the cover tattooed on my arm, but 
the tattoo artist talked me out of it for the very rea- 
son you brought up, so instead | got the Superman 
logo. 

Why that? 

Three reasons: First reason was because | did what | 
did at that age, which was a pretty major accom- 
plishment in my life; the second one wasa stand for 
Slippery, which is why | got there; and the third 
reason is that | learned to fly last year. Not in an 
airplane, but flying over the kids on a cable during 
the shows. 


Why didn’t you record your album in New Jersey? 
Where in New Jersey? Actually, we record in Van- 
couver only because our producer Bruce Fairbairn 
is the coach of a Little League baseball team and 
soccer team. He's got three little kids, the oldest is 
like 8 or 9, and he'd quit the sessions at about din- 
nertime, go home and coach his kids’ teams. | 
sponsored the soccer team and they've all got our 


colors on their backs. It’s great; 30 8-year-olds run- 
ning around with motorcycle gang colors on their 
backs. Bruce digs being home, he’s a real home- 
body, and for us Vancouver's great because it’s so 
out of the way that when we go up there it’s just 
work. You don’t have to worry about your house or 
whatever you gotta do at home or any of that bull- 
shit. We're there to make a record, period. Also, if 
the record company wants to bother us, they gotta 
really go out of their way. Vancouver's a great city. 
You ever been there? Man, they got some strip 
joints up there that'll blow your fuckin’ mind. 


Do the girls usually recognize you when you go to 
tittie bars? 

Oh yeah. [Mumbling out of the side of his mouth] 
Get a lotta pussy that way. 


I'm sorry, what was that? 
I said, “Do you got enough?” I'm getting a little 
tired. a 
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OUTER SPACE 


ITS CRAAZZY! 


mi 
IOHN MASSART 
NigHIOD 
CHD 


Every spring the American film 
market comes to Beverly Hills. 
Three hundred movies are 
screened in seven days. It's in- 
evitable that a few good ones 
are scheduled by mistake. 


Article by Tycho Brahe’s Nose 


Your friends, the art slime, go to film festivals. You, 
the serious student of pondscum, crash the Ameri- 
can Film Market. Who needs art as long as there’s a 
maiming or two, rubber aliens and at least eight 
breasts bared during the first five minutes? Who 
needs Oscar-winning camerawork when the mi- 
crophone’s visible, the dubbing was phoned in 
from another state and the budget ran out before 
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Who Needs Art? 





the print was color-corrected? 

The purpose of the American Film Market, held 
every February in multiplexes throughout Beverly 
Hills, is for producers of independent, low-budget 
films to sell off their product to video companies, 
the pay cable guys, and foreign distributors. What it 
isin reality, despite the spiffy hotel suites and plush 
malls, isa Turkish bazaar gone crazy at high noon. 
Sleazoid producers wave promo reels in your face 
and tout their nonexistent projects: “Photography 
starts next week, Bert Convy's been signed for the 
lead, all we need is a little backing.’” 

Three hundred movies are screened in seven 
days, so it’s inevitable that a few quality films get 
scheduled by mistake. And there are the B-plus 
producers like Empire, Shapiro and New World 
checking in with mid-budget gore-festslike Return 
of the Killer Tomatoes, Hell Comes to Frogtown 
and Maniac Cop. These are adept, even good mov- 
ies and will probably make it into theaters. The rest 
are going to show up at your video store in three 
months or get featured as Movie of the Week in 
Bangkok. My personal faves and ones to keep an 
eye out (in formaldehyde) for: 


Assault of the Killer Bimbos. Three perky go-go 
dancers flee from badly-acted gangsters to south- 
of-the-border one-set motel. It’s written and direct- 
ed by women, which explains why the title bimbae 
are accorded some respect. Not much T&A, but 
don’t get your hopes down: Ryan O'Neal's and 
John Cassavetes’ sons play brain-damaged surfers. 
A movie as sweet, dumb and cheap-looking as its 
characters. 

Call Me. Bonehead-trendy SoHo suspense, plays 
like Nancy Drew meets Laurie Anderson, Patricia 
Charbonneau (the stacked lesbian in Desert 
Hearts) is a writer for a weekly paper called Voice 
of New York (nudge, nudge) who gets involved 
with corrupt cops and cute bad guys who wear 
black. You also get to see her masturbate with an 
‘orange to some guy over the phone. | think this was 
supposed to be erotic. Worth seeing if you want to 
know who to spill your drink on at New York 
parties. 

Dead Man Walking. Cruddy Mad Max rip-off is 
distinguished by Wings Hauser taking a guy's head 
off with a chainsaw. Before the credits. 

Death Spa. A health spa owner's wife returns 
from the dead and kills off his clientele. Worth 
watching for the guy who gets dismembered by a 
Nautilus, but that’s about it. 

Hell Comes to Frogtown. One of the best low- 
budget Mad Max rip-offs: Pro wrestler Rowdy 
Roddy Piper stars as the last potent guy in a post- 
nuclear world, Sandhal Bergman is his keeper and 
there’s a bunch of mutant frog-people in really im- 
pressive make-up, including a Sidney Greenstreet 
frog with a fez. An intentionally funny script and 
while Rowdy Roddy ain't no Mel Gibson, he’s fun 
to watch. Bonus points for the mutant-frog nudity. 

Killer Klowns from Outer Space. A must-see. In- 
credibly, the plot is exactly what the title says: De- 
formed alien clowns land in a spaceship that looks 
like a big top and proceed to immobilize small- 
town citizens with cotton-candy guns and then 
drink their blood. It’s nice to know that some peo- 
ple in Hollywood still drop acid, Take a small child 
to this one. 

The Kulies. A no-budget cross between a cave- 
man-lust saga and a pitch for Brazilian tourism, it 
features a completely incomprehensible plot and 
valley girls in prehistoric bunny slippers. The 
worst. Makes Edward D. Wood look like Steven 
Spielberg. Don’t miss it. 

Maniac Cop. Horror/action about a zombie cop 
in NYC is sick stuff, sure, but it’s really good sick 
stuff. It’s written by Larry Cohen (It’s Alive), direct- 
ed by William Lustig (Maniac), and starring Bruce 
Campbell (The Evil Dead). There’s a certain im- 
pressive perversity in casting Fifties blonde studio 
starlet Sheree North as a crippled necrophiliac. 

Rented Lips. Jesus, look at this cast: Martin Mull; 
Dick Shawn; June Lockhart; Robert Downey, Jr.; 
Edy Williams; Mel Welles; Shelley Berman; Ken- 
neth Mars; Eileen Brennan; and the Jackie Joseph 
of the Eighties, Jennifer Tilly. Plus, it’s written by 
Mull, directed by Robert Downey, Sr., and the 
music’s by Van Dyke Parks. Who cares what it’s 
about? 

Vampires in Venice. Klaus Kinski tries to relive 
his finest hour, Nosferatu, in this misbegotten Italo- 
German snoozer. The blood ‘n’ breast count is 
high, but someone forgot to come up with a plot 
(This is a case study in why film editors should not 
be given Quaaludes.).Extra credit for having the 
world’s three best bad actors—Kinski, Donald 
Pleasence and Christopher Lee—in the same 
movie. Rumor has it that Klaus directed this one, 
but | missed the opening credits. And the closing 
credits, too. @ 








, if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 
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